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MR. GANDHI 


HE Indian situation has become both confused and dangerous 
7 as the result, first, of the disclosures of Mr. Gandhi’s general 
attitude in the Congress Party documents seized by the Government 
of India, and, second, of the reaffirmation by the Congress Party 
Working Committee on Wednesday of its demand for immediate 
independence, coupled with the threat that failure to obtain this 
would result in a general civil disobedience movement under the 
leadership of Mr. Gandhi. No more effective reply to these demands 
could be made than is contained in the statement by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, issued on Thursday. The Indian leaders, he points out, 
fail completely to realise what the sudden transfer of power to an 
Indian Provisional Government would mean. There would be 
no Viceroy, no Executive Council, no Legislative Assembly, no Pro- 
vincial Governors. All this would have to be improvised, and 
untried men would be placed in authority at a moment of abnormal 
difficulty and danger. In any case, there is no prospect whatever 
of a Provisional Government in the least degree representative of the 
principal parties in India being formed. The disclosure that Mr. 
Gandhi, in the draft resolution he submitted to the meeting of the 
Congress Party Working Committee at Wardha, declared that “ if 
India were freed her first step would probably be to negotiate 
with Japan,” has alienated not only Mr. Jinnah, but every practical 
and patriotic Indian. It is true that the Congress Party, no doubt 
under Mr. Nehru’s influence, has to some extent shifted its ground, 
putting in the forefront its desire to organise an Independent 
United India’s resistance to Japan, but this assumes an immediate 
transfer of power such as Sir Stafford Cripps has shown to be 
utterly impracticable in existing circumstances. There can be little 
doubt that the Congress All-India Committee will approve the 
Civil Disobedience Campaign, which will present the Government 
of India with a new major problem in the face of the immediate 
menace of external attack. General Togo has reason to be im- 
mensely grateful to Mr. Gandhi, whose activities may, indeed, pre- 
cipitate a Japanese invasion. 


American Courts in Britain 


A Bill, introducing a very remarkable innovation in British con- 
stitutional practice, was passed hurriedly through all its stages in 
the House of Commons last Tuesday. It provided that all criminal 
offences committed by members of the United States armed forces 
should be removed from the jurisdiction of the British courts, and 
tried by American military courts. The question was raised first by 
the American Government, discussed between Mr. Eden and Mr. 


AND JAPAN 


Winant, and no doubt submitted for approval to the Law Officers 
of the Crown. The request was a very proper one, and to grant it, 
subject to certain conditions, was most desirable from the British 
as well as the American points of view. There will soon be very 
large numbers of American soldiers in this country, who understand 
the procedure of American courts and know the law of their country ; 
in the event of offences being committed by any of them the accused 
can be most satisfactorily dealt with in courts conducted by their 
own countrymen. Such a procedure will relieve British courts of 
an embarrassing task, and tend to remove possible causes of friction. 
But there are certain points which require to be settled by agreement, 
points on which the House of Commons should have had more 
definite assurances before it was asked to commit itself to hurried 
legislation. In some respects American law differs from British 
law. Will the American courts enforce compliance with British 
police regulations? In the case of sexual offences, will American 
orders be issued to bring American law into line with British law 
in this country—for instance, in regard to the important question 
of the “age of consent”? Will cases be tried near the place where 
offences occurred, so that witnesses may not be taken long distances? 
No doubt all these matters will be settled by agreement, but Parlia- 
ment had a right to know. But the main provision of the Act is 
sensible. The American authorities in this country will be just as 
anxious to study our susceptibilities as we theirs. We were granted 
similar rights in France -in the last war, and the United States 
is prepared to reciprocate if the occasion should arise. The arrange- 
ment is designed to avoid friction, not create it; and there is no 
reason why any should arise so long as the methods of application 
are fully discussed and made clear at the outset. 


Germany’s Coastal ‘ Front ”’ 

Insufficient distinction is made between a “second front ” on the 
European continent and a general offensive on such a front. The 
first already exists, though the second does not. The German 
western front from northern Norway to southern France is manned 
and fortified, and its defences can no more be neglected than the 
western front line in the last war—which did not cease to exist 
during the quieter periods between big operations. A recent German 
newsreel shows pictures of fortifications along the Channel and the 
Atlantic sea-coast, with new troops arriving to take up their positions. 
The German Press has been seeking to reassure the German public 
by pointing out the strength of the occupying forces in reserve 
positions behind the coastal front line, and the plentiful supply of 
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airfields and air units. General Jacob, Inspector of German Fortifica- 
tions, is reputed to have made a tour of the whole western coastal 
front and to have assured himself of its strength. In view of the 
liveliness expected by the enemy on the western front it appears that 
there has been a backward move of certain headquarters away from 
the danger zone, both General Christiansen, commander of the 
occupying forces of Holland, and Seyss-Inquart, the Nazi governor, 
having withdrawn themselves to the neighbourhood of Arnhem, 
near the German frontier. Though it seems to be true that of the 
forces in the west some twelve divisions have recently been sent east- 
wards, other divisions have been sent west to take their place. At 
the least we are compelling the enemy to keep some 25 divisions in 
France alone and a very large proportion of their air fighter force. 
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British and German Raiders 


Since Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harris made his stern broadcast to 
Germany last week a heavy blow has been dealt by our bombers at 
the industrial centre of Saarbrucken and another stili more deadly 
on Diisseldorf, and the occupied territories have repeatedly been 
swept by our bombers and fighters in daylight. The Germans have 
now resumed aerial attacks on this country, but on a scale in no way 
comparable with that of 1940 and 1941. There have been raids by 
relatively weak forces on a few selected centres, and a number of 
attacks by one or two aircraft on coastal regions or more daring 
ventures high among the clouds inland. It is probable that these raids 
are intended as reprisals for the comfort of the German people rather 
than as serious contributions to the war. Our attacks on France 
and Belgium by day and Germany by night compel the Germans to 
keep a strong defensive force of fighters in the west, but they are 
apparently anxious to keep as many bombers as possible for Russia 
and the Mediterranean, and will not at present release them for 
service in the west if they can help it. We ought to welcome the 
necessity which compels them to use some bombers for reprisal raids 
on this country, since every bomber used here is one less available 
for the east. Moreover, though there is nothing which should lull 
us into the belief that they cannot or will not bomb us intensively 
again—sooner or later they doubtless will—none the less we know 
that from henceforward we can bomb them more heavily than they 
can bomb us, and, secondly, that our defences are far better than they 
were. German losses here are usually over 10 per cent., and some- 
times as high as 20. 


Isolationist Immortals 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge was 
admirably inspired in securing Mr. Archibald MacLeish as this year’s 
Rede Lecturer. (The catholicity of the foundation is shown by the 
fact that last year Mr. E. M. Forster lectured on Virginia Wolff.) 
Mr. MacLeish is a close personal friend of President Roosevelt and 
knows his mind well. While, therefore, in speaking last week on 
“American Opinion and the War,” he was of course expressing 
primarily his own views, it may be assumed that much of what he 
said would find approval at the White House. Perhaps the kernel of 
the speech is to be found in the epigrammatic assertion that “ old 
isolationists never die; they merely dig their toes in in a new 
position.” In spite of them America has come into the war, but 
they still have hopes that America may, as in 1919, contract out of 
the peace. It is for America, no doubt, to settle with her own 
isolationists, as she is perfectly capable of doing, but we have a 
part to play there too. Every liberal sentiment, whether in speech 
or writing, by a prominent American, whether it be Mr. Cordell 
Hull, Mr. Henry Wallace or Mr. Sumner Welles or Mr. Wendell 
Willkie or Mr. Hoover, should receive here the welcome and the 
response it deserves—such a response as Mr. Eden very rightly 
gave in his Nottingham speech last month—for any suggestion that 
American advances have hit a blank wall here will be taken by the 
isolationists as excuse for a withdrawal of America into Pan-American 
isolation from Europe under cover of the Monroe Doctrine. Only 
intimate and assiduous co-operation between the progressive elements 
in each country will generate the good will and purpose essential 
for the accomplishment of the tasks which will confront both when 
the war is over. 
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Spanish Refugees in France 


Of the many infamous acts committed or proposed by Laval none 
could be more cruel or callous than that which he is reported to be 
planning in connexion with the 100,000 Spanish Republican refugees 
now living in France. The report, which draws protest from the 
Duchess of Atholl and other signatories of a letter we publish this 
week, alleges that Laval is giving these unhappy refugees the choice 
of being sent to work in Germany or of being handed over to the 
Spanish Government. If this is true, it is a gross and terrible breach 
of the unwritten law of sanctuary. These veterans of the Spanish 
Republican army withdrew resisting to the last against the conquerors 
of Franco’s Spain, and have eked out a wretched existence in France, 
but at least with the assurance that they would not be extradited. 
To return them to Spain would be to hand them over to their former 
political enemies ; to send them to Germany would be to ask them 
to work for enemies against whom they fought or suffer the conse- 
quences of refusal. If Laval is really contemplating this new perfidy 
there is nothing that this country can do directly, but the United 
States, which stjll has some influence at Vichy, and Latin America 
shou'd be induced, if possible, to make an appeal or a protest. 


The Profiteers 

Extreme profiteering is at all times an ugly practice which arouses 
the indignation of the public, but in war-time it js a crime against 
the nation which should be firmly and ruthlessly stamped out. The 
existence of a black market thriving upon the greed of rich con- 
sumers and the criminality of a number of unscrupulous traders 
is evidence of a loathsome kind of treachery, which has to be rooted 
out by the Government and shouid be severely treated by the 
courts. In the same category of anti-social behaviour, though 
hitherto not illegal, is that of traders who expioit the necessities 
of bombed-out householders or refugees by selling such things as 
furniture at exorbitant scarcity prices. To the first of these evils 
Lord Woolton js fully alive. Speaking in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday, he said that he would not hesitate to remove the licences 
of traders whose records showed that they were not to be trusted. 
The number of racketeers engaged in illicit trade is a very small 
fraction of those engaged in business, and the tracking of them 
down is not easy. In his efforts to search them out and bring them 
to justice and deprive them of the means of resuming their mal- 
practices, Lord Woolton has the nation behind him. The same 
may be said in regard to the action of the Board of Trade in its 
decision to control the prices of new and secondhand furniture which 
have soared to fantastically high levels. The cost of renewal has 
been a great hardship to persons who have lost houses and furniture 
in the blitz. 


The Equipment of the Body 


In his broadcast last Sunday Lord Woolton neither threatened 
more food reductions nor promised that we could do without them. 
He did not minimise the price that is paid for food in men and 
ships, though the toll has been lessened by the success of British 
agriculture. He said that the standard he aims at is a fighting 
standard, that of using our food to keep us fit to win the war; 
though he has not forgotten the needs of the future, which must 
be satisfied by the proper nourishment of children and nursing 
mothers. There is a unanimous feeling throughout the country 
that his department has done its job well—the nation is not suffering 
from under-nutrition. But in some circles, and in some news- 
papers, there is a masochistic tendency to extol suffering for 
suffering’s sake, revealing itself in something like an exhortation to 
the Minister to make us suffer, as we have not yet done, by reduc- 
ing our rations of food. Perhaps that may be necessary. We may 
have no alternative but to put up with a smaller supply of food 
than the normal body requires. But it should be clearly recognised 
that the equipment of the body with good food is just as essential 
to fighting efficiency as the equipment of troops with arms. Lord 
Woolton has clearly recognised that fact, and he is right We should 
be prepared for any sacrifice in expensive pleasure: but to ask for 
a sacrifice in fitness before it is necessary is foolish. 
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FROM CHARTER TO WHAT? 


HE controversy about whether we can afford, at this supreme 

crisis of the war, to be discussing the post-war world is, 
in the strict sense of the word, impertinent. The post-war world 
must be discussed,—at any rate in democratic countries where 
decisions are reached on the sound basis of argument, all views 
being heard and a final balance struck. That is a process which 
takes time. It would be fatal to wait till peace came in sight 
before considering the bases on which peace must rest. If there 
were any question of diverting to peace-discussions energies 
that should be concentrated on the war-effort the case would 
be different. But no one suggests that. The war-effort demands 
action by everyone and hard mental exercise by comparatively 
few. Those few, moreover, are not the people who would 
naturally be concerning themselves with post-war plans. The 
latter can be framing proposals and weighing possibilities 
without diminishing their contribution to the prosecution of the 
war by an iota. What they are trying to do needs badly to be 
done, and they ought not to be deflected from their purpose by 
unseasonable criticism. 

There are no doubt limitations to be observed. We are 
concerned at this stage with principles, not details, and the first 
need is to discover how far leading men in different countries 
can go together. By patiently extending and widening the area 
of agreement through responsible discussion we shall escape 
the danger, of which the would-be peacemakers at Paris in 1919 
were made so conscious, of having to substitute hasty improvisa- 
tion for considered policy. Today two tasks must be distinguished, 
that of making a peace and that of preserving it when made. 
It is the latter which repays study at this stage, and that study is 
already in progress. The first authoritative contribution to it was 
the Atlantic Charter, promulgated by the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Great Britain almost exactly a 
year ago. The last of that document’s eight points postulated, in 
studiously vague language, “the establishment of a wider and 
permanent system of general security” following on the dis- 
armament of the aggressor States. That at any rate is a beginning, 
not very impressive perhaps, but more impressive, all the same, 
than it looks. For though the Atlantic Charter in the first 
instance represented simply the agreed views of the leaders of two 
of the United Nations the Charter was formally endorsed last 
September by eight other Allied States, including Russia. Its 
basis has, therefore, been considerably broadened. 

In the last few weeks an emphasis which had been laid rather 
too exclusively on principles has begun to shift to the question 
of organisation. That was particularly and notably the case in 
two statements made on the same day last month by the Foreign 
Secretary of Great Britain and the Secretary of State of the United 
States. “We must,” said Mr. Eden at Nottingham, “ either 
build an orderly, international, law-abiding society, in which each 
nation can live and work freely, without fear or favour, or we 
shall all be destroyed in a welter of barbaric strife,” and he added 
that we in this country were pledged to play our full part in the 
process. That might be represented by a captious critic as going 
no further than generalities, but no one could accuse Mr. Cordell 
Hull of reluctance to be specific. “It is plain fact,” he asserted, 
“that some international agency must be created which can— 
by force if necessary—keep the peace among the nations in the 
future. There must be international co-operative action to set 
up mechanisms which can thus ensure peace.” It is no bad 
thing that a proposal so definite should emanate from an accredited 
spokesman of the United States rather than of Great Britain. It 
is true, of course,—after 1919 we are not likely to forget it— 


that not even an American President, much less a Secretary of 
State, can commit the United States to arrangements which need 
the sanction of a treaty, for the ratification of treaties is the pre- 
rogative of the Senate. But there is no question that majority 
opinion in America, both inside and outside the Senate, supports 
Mr. Hull in this matter. No formidable opposition need be looked 
for from the Republicans, for their last candidate, Mr. Wendell 
Willkie, and their last President, Mr. Herbert Hoover, are both 
solidly with Mr. Hull on an international organisation to enforce 
peace. The Secretary of State is fully justified in giving a lead. 

It may be taken as agreed, therefore, that after this war, 
as after the last, the task of preserving peace will be 
entrusted to an international organisation, of which the 
victorious States will in the first instance form the nucleus 
(unless, indeed, the existing League, with its existing member- 
ship, continues), and that once again an attempt will be 
made to achieve general disarmament preceded by the dis- 
armament of the defeated States. Precedent in such matters, 
it may be said, is discouraging, and at first sight it undoubtedly 
is. But the prospects for a League of Nations, or whatever the 
international organisation may be termed, after this war are far 
more hopeful that they were after the last. There was plenty 
of idealism then, and it is to be hoped that sufficient of it survives 
still, but the hard lessons of experience had still to be learned. 
They have been learned, or should have been, now, from the 
League’s failures as well as its successes, and it is recognised that 
one, perhaps the chief, contributory cause of the failure was 
America’s decision to hold aloof from an agency into whose fabric 
so much American hope and purpose had been woven. If a 
different decision is taken in Washington this time the whole 
situation will be changed. 

The area of agreement extends further than this. Criticism of 
the League of Nations is almost entirely confined to its political 
side. Its economic and humanitarian work and the activities of 
the International Labour Organisation have evoked almost 
universal admiration, not least in a book in which Ex-President 
Hoover and America’s best-known professional diplomat have just 
expressed their views on the problems of lasting peace. Having 
regard to the supreme importance of economic questions in the 
period of reconstruction, this is a fact of great significance. The 
obvious conclusion is that machinery that has worked so well 
should be kept in being, and strengthened and enlarged as occasion 
requires. It is worth remembering, moreover, that by an Anglo- 
American agreement of last February relations based on the Lease- 
Lend Act are to include economic collaboration in various specified 
forms after the war. This can well be extended to other Lease-Lend 
beneficiaries. On the political side the position is not so simple. 
One task allotted to the new or reconstructed League by Mr.Cordell 
Hull—and few are likely to join issue with him on this—is the 
preservation of peace “ by force if necessary.” That means that 
what the old League was intended to do the new League must 
do. It may not have to use force, but if not that will be because 
it visibly and demonstrably has force to use. The idea that 
peace can be preserved by the adoption of resolutions, or the 
menace, or even the actual imposition, of economic sanctions, is 
dead. A League that sets out to dissuade an aggressor from 
aggression must be in a position to restrain him from aggression 
if need be. 

Here arise clearly several vital questions. What form of force 
must the League have at its command? Will a powerful air-force 
suffice? If so, how will it be recruited, how directed, how 
organised, where stationed? Can national armaments be kept to 
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so low a police-level that the League armaments need not in fact 
be of very formidable volume? Need there be an actual League 
force at all, or can reliance be placed on the effective co-operation 
of national contingents? These are in the first instance military 
questions, but they raise at once fundamental political questions, 
chief of them whether the new League is to be world-wide or 
regional. Almost certainly, in fact, it will be both, but the 
relationship of the parts to the whole can be variously conceived. 
The continental organisations (Western Hemisphere, Europe, Asia, 
as Mr. Hoover suggests, apparently leaving Africa and Australasia 
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out altogether) can be the essential factors, with a loose co 
ordinating general council; or the supreme body may be 4 
universal League, with whatever devolution to regional bodies 
may seem desirable. There is still room for argument here, 
but the preservation of peace, “if necessary by force,” would ig 
many cases only be achieved by a universal body, and in any case 
the difficulty of dividing Europe and Asia so long as Russia stretches 
from Minsk to Vladivostok approaches the insoluble. Here, clearly, 
is abundant material for discussion, and without enlightened dis. 
cussion there will be no wise decision. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


REFERRED last week, on the strength of references in American 
papers and in a private letter from New York, to a volume by ex- 
President Hoover and ex-Ambassador Hugh Gibson on Problems 
f Lasting Peace, just published in the United States and not yet 
published here. Having since had the opportunity of reading one 
of the few copies of the book that have reached this country, I feel 
bound to say that its importance seems to me less than I thought and 
suggested. On the vital question of how far the United States is 
prepared to join with the rest of the United Nations in an inter- 
national organisation for preserving peace the authors are studiously 
non-committal, but their preference is clearly for regional arrange- 
ments, under which the responsibilities of the U.S.A. will be limited, 
primarily if not completely, to the Western Hemisphere. For the 
rest, the writers discuss all kinds of peace schemes, contenting them- 
selves, as they say, with merely stating the pros and cons. That may 
have a certain value in a country where post-war problems have not 
been as widely discussed as they have here, but something in the 
natuse of a lead would have had a greater value. There are numerous 
mistakes of fact, and it is surprising to find the Paris Peace Con- 
ference located throughout at Versailles (where there was never any 
conference at all), since Mr. Hoover himself was at Paris off and on 
throughout the peace discussions. 
* * * * 
Some time last year The Spectator printed lengthy extracts 
; . 1s ary > , Pp Fac 
from an admirable set of notes on America prepared by Professor 
W. J. Hinton for British airmen training in the United States. A 
complement to this has now appeared in the shape of similar notes, 
deserving just as high praise, on Britain for the American forces 
I wish I could quote in extenso, but that would take several 
pages of The Spectator. Whoever the author may be, he deserves 
the highest commendation—and gratitude. There is not a word any 
Briton could criticise ; he might well, indeed, ask himself how far 
; i > eye le 
he lives up to the standards ascribed to him. Take, for example, 
these consecutive paragraphs: 

Keep Out oF ARGUMENTS. You can rub a Britisher the wrong 
way by telling him “we came over and won the last one.” Each 
nation did its share. But Britain remembers that nearly a million of 
her best manhood died in the last war. America lost 60,000 in action. 

Neither do the British need to be told that their armies lost the 
first couple of rounds in the present war. We've lost a couple our- 
selves, so do not start off by being critical of them and saying what 
the Yanks are going to do. Use your head befor: you sound off, 
and remember how long the British alone held Hitler off without any 
help from anyone. 

In the pubs you will hear a lot of Britons openly criticising their 
Government and the conduct of the war. That isn’t an occasion for 
you to put in your two-cents worth. It’s their business, not yours 
You sometimes criticise members of your own family—but just let 
an outsider start doing the same, and you know how you feel! 

The Briton is just as outspoken and independent as we are. But 
don’t get him wrong. He is also the most law-abiding citizen in the 
world, because the British system of justice is just about the best 
there is. There are fewer murders, robberies, and burglaries in the 
whole of Great Britain in a year than in a single large American city. 


A very solid contribution this to international understanding. 
* * * . 
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Double nationality involves many preblems, particularly in war- 
time. There was obviously something to be said on both sides 
(though with a distinct balance on one side) in the case of Dr. 
F. C, C. Curtis, which the House of Commons discussed on the 


adjournment one day last week. Dr. Curtis was the son of 4 
British father, who in 1914, eleven years after Dr. Curtis’ birth 
acquired German citizenship as well, and a German mother. He 
himself was born at Frankfurt, and was of dual citizenship. He 
married a German wife, and in 1933, when the Hitler régime was 
instituted, was driven from Germany, came to England, and ult- 
mately became a lecturer in Liverpool University. He did muc& 
war-work with an engineering firm, and was then lent by them 
to the Ministry of Works and Planning. In June of this year the 
Ministry wrote to the firm in question saying that Dr. Curtis 
woud not be employed by them after June 30th. On July 2nd he 
received a calling-up notice for the Army. The Ministry’s case 
is that it engaged Dr. Curtis when there was no British citizen 
available for the particular post to which he was appointed, but 
that Treasury Regulations left them no option but to dispense with 
his services when a suitable British citizen could be found. The 
answer, of course, is that Dr. Curtis is undoubtedly a British 
citizen, even if technically he was also a German citizen for a time 
Altogether, undeserved hardship seems to have been inflicted on a 
capable man, whose personal loyalty to this country is undoubted. 
« * * * 

Shortage of petrol makes problems of public transport acute, 
People who used to go from village to town in their own cars now 
go in the "bus and help to crowd our villagers who always went by 
*bus because they had no cars. That has to be, and for the most 
part it is taken cheerfully. But much greater hardship is caused 
in localities where numbers of troops are stationed. There the 
problem becomes acute, for the soldiers are adepts at getting on 
board first at the stopping-place and filling every inch of space. No 
one can blame them. But while they are going in to a cinema the 
villager who was going in to draw his week’s rations is left behind. 
That must be happening all over the country. What is the way out 
of the difficulty? Let the military run a lorry-service three or four 
times a day, and forbid "buses to soldiers. That could be easily 
arranged and easily enforced. 

* * * * 

The most pregnant remark I have seen made about the debate in 
the House of Commons on colonial affairs on Tuesday came from 
the sketch-writer of the Daily Express. “ Would you believe,” he 
asked on Wednesday, “that there were not ten members in the 
House of Commons yesterday when Mr. Harold Macmillan, Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, gave a survey of Britain’s Colonial 
Empire?” The tragedy is that I can well believe it. It happens 
every time. It happens, almost the same, over India. In this case 
the studied absence of several hundred M.P.s was particularly 
unfortunate, for Mr. Macmillan made a singularly interesting state- 
ment (notably about the effect of submarine activity in the Caribbean 
on West Indian trade), as he invariably does. Acceptance of salary 
surely carries some obligation with it. 

* * * * 

Mr. Dalton is a humane man—and a married man. He cannot 
really want to impose utility marriages till the necessity is over- 
whelming. Surely a modest coupon-allowance for brides—even if 
not for bridegrooms, who dislike entering the married state with 
shiny sleeves—would appeal to him in both capacities. He is well 
behind Hitler the bachelor in offering inducements to matrimony. 
Possibly he feels exampte is the best inducement. But example plus 
coupon is better still. JANUS. 
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AIR-POWER AND COMMUNICATIONS 


By STRATEGICUS 


BOUT Kletskaya and Tsimlyanskaya the Russians have been 
with amazing stubbornness for a fortnight. Until 
Monday night they had been holding their own for several days 
about Kushchevskaya and Salsk, but have now withdrawn from 
Salsk towards Byelaya Glina, which lies southward between the 
two. On Tuesday the Germans claimed to have taken the town 
of Voroshilovsk. These facts sum up the position of Hitler’s drive 
to the south-east ; and if we can interpret them correctly we shall 
be able to form a just idea of its success and limitations. It is 
clear that they require interpretation, for Kletskaya and Tsimlyan- 
skaya roughly define a north and south line across the bend of the 
Don, and we know that the Russians have pinned the Germans 
down to the immediate neighbourhood of the river about Tsimlyan- 
skaya, whereas Kushchevskaya is 50 miles south of the Don and 
Byelaya Glina about 85. 

The reason of the different fates of the advances in the two 
areas is not far to seek. If the north and south line through 
Tsimlyanskaya is continued towards the Caucasus it will leave 
to the west almost all the communications which Caucasia possesses. 
East of it there are hardly any railways or roads, and few useful 
tracks. West of it there is a comparatively well-developed system 
of railways and a number of good roads. It is, therefore, easy to 
understand why von Bock has been able to make such considerable 
headway in the west, and has been pinned down in the east. The 
flow of reinforcements depends upon the existence of good com- 
munications, and the material which forms the metal finish of his 
phalanx cannot so readily be brought up or kept supplied without 
them. The stubborn Russian infantry appear to be able to put up 
a stolid resistance against almost anything. In this war they have 
at least weapons to use against the enemy; in the last at times 
they had none. 

So obvious is the difference between the advance in the two 
zones that the Germans have been fighting hard for about a week 
to get the eastern in motion again. One of the main purposes of 
the drive from Rostov which has fanned out towards Salsk, Kush- 
chevskavya and the Azov littoral, is to compel the force about 
Tsimlyanskaya to withdraw under the threat to its flank ; and it has 
been developed to such a pitch that apparently it must have divided 
the western from the eastern Caucasian armies. But it has so far 
athieved so little success that now the Germans are attempting 
to advance eastward between the Don and the Sal. The tributary 
is divitied from the great river by no more than 24 miles at 
Tsimlyanskaya, and the space is bare of communications except 
a few tracks that run athwart the line of advance. It can readily 
be recognised how much depends upon the Russian power to check 
this thrust. While the resistance about Tsimlyanskaya and Klets- 
kaya, in the bend of the Don, is maintained there is a chance 
of a radical change in the whole position. If the Russians’ magnifi- 
cent stand about the bridgehead south of the Don should be crushed 
the Caucasian forces may be separated, and the advance towards the 
Volga be pressed from the south-west as well as from the north- 


west and west. 

The position between the Don and the Sal does not appear 
to be so threatening as that in the western Caucasus. On Tuesday 
the Germans claimed to have captured Voroshilovsk, whereas the 
Russians only that day announced their withdrawal in the Salsk 
area. When it is remembered that this town is over 110 miles 
south of Salsk, and over 150 south-east of Kushchevskaya, it seems 
certain that the German claim can only mean that some mobile 
detachment has penetrated between the two armies. If true at all, 
it is nevertheless serious, since it means that the Stalingrad railway 
has been cut north of the Baku line, and the communications which 
supply the central and northern armies with most of their oil 
and manganese, as well as with much corn, must now be drawn 
across the Caspian to the Volga and the Ural river. 

Indeed, it seems that in whichever way one turns the com- 
munications monopolise the attention. They are the arteries which 
feed the attack at the same time that they limit the defence. This 


is, of course, no new problem of war; but, as has been frequently 
pointed out, the present war depends upon them more than ever 
before. Its numbers and the tremendous quantities of so many 
materials, the speed and mobility which are the foundation of the 
force no less than of the surprise of attack, the vast human wastage 
that must clog the machine if not removed—all these tend to make 
communications the grave preoccupation of every staff. Von Raven- 
stein said of Panzer warfare in the desert that. it is a tactician’s 
paradise, but a nightmare for the quartermaster; and it is clear 
that his head must lie uneasy jin any sort of country. So obvious 
is the advantage of the denial of communications to one side, even 
if they are not available to the other, that it is very difficult to 
understand why more attention has not been given to the possibility 
of interrupting them. 

Where long continuous lines exist as watersheds between armies 
the ordinary means of interruption are not applicable ; but in the 
air-arm we are provided with a weapon that should be able to make 
communications secure or completely interrupt them. Why has this 
not been done? It is perhaps the most remarkable fact of the war 
that all the theory about aircraft points in one direction and all the 
experience in another. About no weapon or tactics have dreams 
been so expansive ; but it is difficult to think that anyone has care- 
fully followed the course of the war without some impatience as to 
the restricted area of realisation. In the Polish campaign it seems 
that the Douhet plan was successfully applied to an extent never 
since experienced—or is this because the results are not available 
in a completely trustworthy form? Since then the results, carefully 
considered, suggest that the air-arm*is more capricious than reliable. 

There is a reservation here that accuracy requires one to make. 
The generalisation just given is truer if the period up to two months 
ago is considered, but not so true since then. Take, for instance, the 
single case of the Libyan and Egyptian ports. Even at the present 
moment Rommel is receiving supplies and reinforcements from 
across the Mediterranean, and yet all the ports have received num- 
bers of visits. How many tons of high explosive and incendiary 
bombs have been showered on Tripoli, Benghazi and the rest some 
ingenious person may one day compute, and then the world will be 
astonished. Theoretically, these ports should be completely out of 
action, They are not, unfortunately, The Mediterranean com- 
munications are still being used by the enemy in spite of all we 
can do by sea and air. In this sector of the war front, where it 
is imperative to prevent Rommel receiving reinforcements and -fresh 
supplies, air-attack has never ceased, but it has never been com- 
pletely successful. 

Whether it be due to a lack of versatility in our tactics or an 
uninspired and unscientific reconnaissance, it is impossible. for us 
to say ; but it should surely be possible for detached and thorough 
analysis to suggest some means of making the use of aircraft more 
economical. Such criticism, of course, does not apply only to the 
Royal Air Force, which is certainly as good as any in the world. 
The German is much inferior in this respect on the whole ; and one 
has only to think of Buna and the Aleutians to see that the limiting 
factor is universally distributed. There is clearly a certain enmity 
between extent and concentration of bombing-practice, and the 
recent huge raids have shown so great a difference in degree as to 
suggest a specific difference. This is true not only of strategic 
bombing but also of the use of aircraft in close support on the 
battlefield. As it is certain that the strain upon material is immense 
and increasing, it is of great advantage to destroy as completely as 
possible one industrial plant after another. 

But this must apply to aircraft also. The losses, though not great 
in percentage, must begin to reach a considerable total in aggregate, 
and it is already recognised that the American production is ex- 
pansible beyond the availability of material. We are, therefore, 
thrown back upon the more economical use of aircraft, and the 
problem does not appear to be one simply of precision bombing— 
though in that direction we may still have far to go—but even 
more of careful and detached study of the objectives of raids 
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and the most perfect means of achieving them. It should theoretic- 
ally be possible to isolate any given battlefield ; and in the Russian 
crisis it has been shown how important this is, and how little 
has been done to accomplish it. The German tank-columns wend 
their way to centres of far too great an importance to be lost 
permanently, just as they seem to move with increasing weight in 
the Egyptian desert, in spite of the constant reports of damage done 
to supply columns. Used as flying artillery, aircraft should be 
able to break up any concentration; and yet it is pretty certain 
that it will be found that up to the present ordinary field artillery 
has proved the best reply to the tank, as I suggested two years ago. 

In Caucasia the battleground is within reach of reinforcement 
from our Middle East bases by air. Americans are appearing there 
in increasing numbers. They claim to have made a special study 
of precision-bombing. It can hardly be doubted that their inter- 
vention would have telling effect if they could slow down the stream 
of German ground and mobile units that is steadily pressing towards 
the Caucasian foothills. But such intervention to be of any value 
must depend upon a prior discovery of the means to bring efficiency 
very much nearer to the standard which theory suggests. Such a 
discovery would prove to be one of the major factors in the war. 


IS GERMANY NAZI? 


By JOSEPH W. GRIGG, Jr. 


ITLER’S great summer offensive is nearing its peak. He is 
making his supreme effort to create a military situation which 
would guarantee him at least against ultimate defeat. The sheer 
weight and ferocity of this effort have again inevitably focussed the 
world’s attention upon the Nazi war-machine instead of upon the 


unstable, increasingly shaky, stficture that constitutes the German* 


Home Front. Yet the obvious rottenness of that structure, the 
bad morale, the grumbling, the under-nourishment, the overwork and 
the general war-weariness which were evident to anyone living, as 
I was, in Germany up to a few months ago and which will certainly 
increase rather than diminish as the war goes on, are bound to 
prove contributory factors of the first importance to the ultimate 
downfall of Hitler and his system. I use the word “contributory ” 
advisedly, because as long as the German armed forces continue 
winning victories it would be idle to hope for an internal collapse. 
During the last war, when the state of the German Home Front 
became progressively more precarious even while’ the Kaiser’s 
armies were still winning stupendous victories, the Germans coined 
a phrase Deutschland siegt sich tot, which literally translated means 
“Germany is conquering itself to death”—in other words, 
“Germany is killing itself by its victories.” There are not a few 
far-sighted Germans who are wondering whether the same is not 
equally true today. Yet the apparent parallel between 1918 and the 
present time is to a large extent deceptive. There will be no Ebert 
or Scheidemann or Erzberger to take over the reins of a defeated 
Germany at the end of this war. 

Hitler’s Third Reich is theoretically a totalitarian National 
Socialist State in which every citizen is theoretically a Nazi. In 
actual fact, at a purely rough estimate, probably not more than 
twenty-five per cent. of the German people are whole-hearted Nazis. 
Certainly not less than another twenty-five per cent. are bitterly 
opposed to Hitlerism. The remaining fifty per cent. consist of ill- 
assorted nondescript elements vaguely supporting National Socialism 
because it is prudent to do so or because they have a minor vested 
interest in the system ; the self-styled “ good Germans ” who make 
the mental reservation “of course, I don’t approve of everything 
Hitler does,” but who add that as long as Germany is fighting for 
its life there is nothing for it but to support the régime; those 
who dislike Nazism but prefer it to Communism, which they regard 
as the only alternative; and the great body of political “don’t 
cares” who exist even in a politically totalitarian State. These 
divisions are, as I said, purely rough estimates, yet they are highly 
significant, because they suggest that in a country theoretically 
one hundred per cent. behind Hitler only a minority—and a 
small minority at that—can be counted as Nazis by conviction. 
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Moreover, even at the crisis of the greatest war in Germany’ 
history, there is a section of the German population deeply and 
passionately opposed to the country’s present leadership. 

The anti-Nazi Opposition can be found everywhere in Germany, 
It is not limited to one part of the country or to one section of the 
community. It is made up of the most diverse social and political 
elements. That is its great weakness; it has no cohesion and no 
common organisation. Let us examine for a moment what these 
elements; consist of. First and most obvious, there are the under. 
ground Communists. That a secret Communist movement stil] 
exists in Germany aft2r nine years of National Socialism cannot be 
doubted. It has some degree of organisation in secret cells, par. 
ticulariy in the industrial cities such as Hamburg, Cologne and 
Essen, but it is purely an underground movement and numerically 
probably quite small It cannot be regarded as in any sense q 
real menace to Hitlerism. Then there are the Churches—potentially 
an oppusitional force of the greatest significance. The real show- 
down between the Nazis and the Churches, which appeared to be 
brewing a few years ago, has been postponed, more or less by tacit 
mutual understanding, until after the war, and the situation now 
can best be described is an armed truce. That is particularly true 
of the quarrel between the Nazis and the Evangelical Church, 
which has been et a complete standstill! since the outbreak of war, 
A new outbreak of hostilities with the Catholic Church appeared 
likely about a year ago, when a wave of expropriation of Church 
property by the Nazis was followed by the courageous public 
protests of the Bishop of Muenster, Count Galen, and by a meeting 
of the Catholic Bishops at Fulda, at which a series of strong pastoral 
letters condemning Nazi infringement of Church rights was drafted, 
The Nazis let it be known, however, that if these pastoral letters 
were read they would not hesitate to arrest the entire Catholic 
hierarchy. At the same time a split appeared in the Catholics’ 
own ranks when many of the younger priests refused to have any 
part in reading the pastoral letters, which they condemned as a 
stab in the back at a time when Germany’s existence was at stake, 
As a result, the quarrel between the Catholic Church and the Nazis 
never reached an acute stage. The truce was resumed, with the 
Nazis clearly holdiag most of the strategically advantageous positions, 

The third oppositional element is to be found chiefly among 
what can cnly be termed rather vaguely the “ intellectual ” classes, 
It includes a fair proportion of the German professional classes, 
of the old nobility and of the theatrical profession. In_ other 
words, whereas Nazism is primarily a lower midd!e-class movemey, 
the opposition to it is found mostly in the upper middle-class 
secuon of the community. Finally, when considering potential 
resistance to the Nazis, one must take into account the marked 
deterioration in general morale on the Home Front during the 
past twelve months, the increase in grumbling and the complete 
lack of any popular enthusiasm for the war—particularly against 
the United States. This state of mind, which really amounts to 
a progressive war-weariness, is evident in all pacts of the German 
community, yet it is an attitude which is purely passive at the 
moment. 

There are, in fact, two fundamental differences between 1918 
and today. The first is that throughout the last war there was a 
strong, well-organised, parliamentarily articulate Socialist Party 
opposition in Germany, which had little enthusiasm for the war 
and was ready to take over when the Imperial system collapsed. 
Today there is an equally widespread lack of enthusiasm for the war, 
but the Opposition is scattered, without organisation or means of 
expressing itself publicly and—perhaps most important of all— 
without arms. The second great difference is the existence today 
of a minutely organised, well armed and completely ruthless Nazi 
Party system, watching for and prepared to deal at once with any 
indications of discontent or open revolt on the Home Front. This 
Nazi Party organisation extends octopus-like into every street and 
every heuse in the country. Denunciation flourishes and is used 
to satisfy private spite, The Nazi Party can find out every detail 
about the private life of every individual German if it wishes— 
who his visitors are, what time he goes out in the morning and 
returns home at night, whether he grumbles, what is his attitude 
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to the war, to air-raids, to the Nazi régime. The omnipresence 
of this party system makes the development of any organised 
opposition virtually out of the question. 

In addition the Nazi Party has its own private army,. the 
Waffen SS—bett2r trained, better equipped and better armed than 
the rest of the armed forces, and hand-picked to the last man. It 
numbers today, according to the most reliable estiraates, between 
250,000 and 300,000 men. Its existence as a potential weapon to 
crush any internal revolt was underlined by the captured German 
document published in the Press recently. The Waffen SS 
possessed up to a few months ago every type of weapon except 
planes. According to reports, which however have not yet been 
confirmed, Goering’s well-known opposition to an independent SS 
air-force was recently overcome also. In any case, it was well known 
in Berlin that the SS were quietly but systematically taking over 
strategic corner-buildings in Berlin and other big cities, which were 
being converted into miniature SS “ fortresses” for use in a possible 
future civil war. 

Hitler, in fact, has doubly insured himself against a collapse from 
the inside. The first insurance policy is the creation of a party 
system which makes the development of an organised opposition 
movement virtually impossible, the second is the construction of a 
powerful Party shock-army to be used to suppress any revolt which, 
despite his other precautions, might break out. The result is, as 
we have seen, that, although morale is deteriorating steadily and 
although a sizeadle section of the German people is bitterly anti- 
Nazi, the growth of an organised Opposition on the Home Front 
is at the moment almost unthinkable. But Hitler’s policy has 
produced a further consequence, which may prove of the greatest 
importance when the combined military strength of the United 
Nations finally crushes the Nazis. Nine years of Nazi rule, with 
the complete and ruthless suppression of any form of opposition, 
have created a situation which can only be described as a “ political 
vacuum.” In other words, when Hitler and his clique disappear 
from the scene, there will be no Ebert or Scheidemann to step in to 
replace them. There is no group of civilian Germans inside the 
country today which could conceivably take over from Hitler. 
Names such as Schacht or von Papen have been suggested, but 
there seems little likelihood that a Schacht or von Papen could 
pick up the reins of a defeated and crushed Germany. Still less is 
it likely that any of the anti-Nazi German statesmen now living in 
exile could do so. They have lived abroad too long, and their 
names are all but forgotten inside Germany. In any event, the 
name even of a figure like Dr. Bruening is too closely associated 
for the great majority of Germans with a period in their history 
which few—whether Nazi or not—would wish to see return. The 
prospect of this “ political vacuum” in Germany at the end of the 
war to rid the world of Nazism is discouraging to anyone who hopes 
for the creation of a new democratic, non-aggressive Germany. Yet 
it ic = ssospect with which the United Nations will have to reckon. 

What, thes, could take the place of Hitler? The best informed 
foreign opinion jnside Germany up to the time I left that country 
a few months ago could see only one alternative—military dictator- 
ship. There was, in fact, good ground for believing that a strong, 
highly influential group already existed, ready to seize control swiftly 
if at any time and for any reason Hitler should disappear from the 
scene. We have seen that an internal revolt is hardly conceivable in 
present circumstances. But Hitler is making his supreme military 
effort this summer. If that fails, the strength of the German armed 
forces will have been dangerously drained. There is good reason 
to hope that when the tide of battle begins seriously to turn against 
the German armies their morale might go fairly quickly, and with 
the demoralisation of the armies the progressive deterioration of 
conditions on the Home Front could easily lead to a more or less 
general collapse of the whole Hitlerian system. In such circum- 
stances, a high army group might well attempt to seize control in 
the hope of negotiating a peace before Germany had lost every- 
thing, and an army putsch probably would lead to open civil war 
with the Waffen SS, which it is quite certain the Nazis will use to 
fight their corner to the bitter end. Whether a German military 
dictatorship would be preferable to German anarchy would then 
be for the United Nations to decide. 
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THE WAR WORKER’S WAGES 


By MARK BENNEY 

F the many thousands of workpeople who have gone into the 

engineering industries in the past two years the vast majority 
have been used to a regular weekly wage, simply assessed and un- 
varying save for periodical increments. But they have entered a 
group of industries that has never really made up its mind between 
the relative merits of time-work and piece-work, and whose system 
of wage-payments is the product, not of reason, but of conflict. 

The engineering-worker’s pay-envelope represents no simple 
monetary measure of time worked or production achieved, but 
instead the sum of four or five different accounts, based sometimes 
on the one standard and sometimes on the other, and each a mile- 
stone in the history of industrial negotiation. There is, first of all, 
the basic hourly rate, with a sliding scale of percentage increases 
for overtime. There is a fixed cost-of-living bonus, and also 
a fixed war bonus; and while these two count as part of the 
basic rate for the purpose of calculating overtime payments, they 


do not count in the assessment of “ payment-by-result” 
premium bonus earnings, which is still another account, and 
often the largest, in the war-worker’s composite wage. To analyse 


the contents of a pay-envelope into its constituent elements, and to 
check them, requires at least an hour’s work with a ready-reckoner, 
and few indeed are the workers who can calculate to a shilling how 
much is due to them on any Friday evening. 

The payment of a premium bonus on output has been widely 
adopted since the outbreak of war, as an incentive to higher indivi- 
dual productivity ; and since the workman has often found that it 
enables him to double his weekly earnings, great importance is 
attached to it on both sides of the industrial fence. The particular 
system adopted in any one factory varies according to the nature of 
the v-ork, but the one used throughout the aircraft industry is rela- 
tively simple and serves as a typical example. A standard time is 
fixed for an operation or group of operations. If the operative does 
the job in less than standard time he receives his war-time hourly 
rate for the time taken on the job, plus a payment at his basic hourly 
rate for the time he has saved. In other words, if a man is given a 
job timed for three hours, and takes only one hour to do it, he is 
paid, for his hour’s work, three hours at the basic rate and the addi- 
tional fixed bonuses for one hour. 

The value of such a scheme as an incentive obviously depends 
much on the method of computing the “ standard time” for a job, 
or, as it is called, “ rate-fixing.” Rate-fixing is in theory a highly 
specialised and scientific procedure. Tables and charts covering 
every sort of mechanical and manual operation are available, and no 
matter how complicated the job, the rate-fixer has only to break it 
down into sub-processes, refer to his tables, and add together his 
findings. But this abstract procedure must necessarily undergo 
modification in practice. To start with, the tools at the workman’s 
disposal may not be capable of the performance required in the 
tables and charts. The rate-fixer himself, who should be expert in 
all operations if he is to be trusted to visualise the various operations 
called for in any particular job, may have gaps in his experience. In 
practice the standard times arrived’ at invariably make allowances for 
these possibilities. Even so, the times fixed seldom reflect accurately, 
as they theoretically should, the rate of work “ that can reasonably 
be expected of an operative of average skill.” 

Once a standard time has been set it cannot be altered except with 
the consent of both management and worker. In order, therefore, to 
prevent rate-fixing errors being perpetuated, the custom has grown 
up of setting a sort of probationary period after the introduction of 
standard time for a new job, during which time adjustments can be 
made. It is now usually regarded as reasonable that a skilled 
worker should be able to do the job in half the time allotted, and 
adjustments are claimed and made in reference to this understanding. 
This probationary period, however, does not automatically reveal 
all errors of rate-fixing, but only those which operate against the 
workman’s interest. The workman who finds he has been set a 
standard time that allows him an unusually ample margin for bonus- 
earnings will take care not to exert himself too strenuously during 
the probationary period lest the time be reduced—and with it his 
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potential earning-power. If, then, one asks the question, how far 
do individual bonus payments accurately reflect individual ability, 
the answer must be not very far. Every honest workman can give 
scores of examples where the bonus system of payments has slowed 
down production in this way rather than accelerated it 

The standard time arrived at for any job, even in final, 
“ stabilised ” form, seldom wholly excludes arbitrary factors. And 
naturally the degree in which the arbitrary enters varies from job 
to job. Because of this it is not at all unusual to find a highly skilled 
man working at the same bench as a newcomer who earns twice as 
much bonus money as he. Even greater are the inequalities produced 
between different sections of the factory, so that foremen (usually 
excluded from individual bonus schemes) find themselves receiving 
less money than the men under them, and toolmakers, whose work 
is not susceptible to rate-fixing, often draw less than semi-skilled 
fitters. The new demands now being made by the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, against the advice of its executive, reflect some 
of the bitterness and jealousies produced by such inequalities. 

But even those who benefit most by individual bonus payments 
are not without their discontents. The pace of production is not 
always directly under the worker’s control; shortage of supplies, 
shortage of labour in primary production stages, all mean an uneven 
flow of work to the operative, and therefore, under premium-bonus 
systems, an uneven rate of earning. These fluctuations, which make 
domestic budgeting difficult, and subtly promote the worker’s interest 
in hazard rather than order, must be recognised as_ socially 
undesirable. 

Not least of the disadvantages of premium-bonus systems is the 
way they operate to reduce the efficiency of woman-power in the war 
industries. Very frequently the most technically desirable method 
of using their labour is to pair them off with men. In this way, 
failing adequate preliminary training, they can acquire a more general 
knowledge of workshop practice as well as more quickly develop 
skilled habits, than when working with other women under the 
general supervision of a foreman. But where bonus schemes operate 
men object to women sharing their job-cards, since they believe that 
women fall as much below the rate-fixer’s standard of average capacity 
Hence it has been found expedient in most 


its 


as they can rise above it. 
factories to keep the sexes apart. 

Underlying the system of bonus payments is the assumption that, 
given a sufficient monetary incentive, every workman wil! himself 
find the most efficient method of doing a particular job. Hence those 
managerial functions which concern themselves with the efficiency 
of workshop practice tend to be rather neglected. The inadequate 
attention to motion-study, to indusirial training and to small-teol dis- 
tribution in most of our factories springs from this source. This 
last is a factor of considerable practical importance. I: is customary 
throughout the engineering industries for workers to provide the 
more common hand-iools of their trade for themselves, while the 
firm provides only the more expensive and less frequently used hand- 
tools. The acute shortage of smail tools, together with the entry of 
large numbers of workers unwilling to buy tool-kits for a “ duration ” 
job, has modified the customary practices, and factory tool-stores now 
provide a far wider range of tools than in former days But the 
background of practice in this respect remains unchallenged ; the 
individual worker still maintains his own tool-chest, even if it is 
largely stocked with his firm’s tools, and tries to retain as wide a 
variety of tools as possible, even though he may not use some of 
them for months on end, while in another corner of the factory work 
is being held up for lack of them. The bonus system encourages 
this hoarding of tools, by making men reluctant to “lose time ” in 
going backwards and forwards to the tool-stores. The result is that 
workers in need of a particular hand-tool may spend hours in trying 
to track it down to one of several hundred tool-chests. The working 
time lost in this way would probably, if added up, rival absenteeism 
as a production problem. 

A not inconsiderable amount of clerical and technical labour is 
diverted from more directly productive work to the maintenance of 
premium bonuses ; and any final estimate of their value must take 
account of this, particularly at a time when the war industries are 
being combed for surplus labour. The alternative of an adequate, 
simple standard wage, adjusted to broad differences of skill, and 
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accompanied by a more vigorous exploration of non-pecuniary 
incentives, would certainly be more satisfactory to the trade unions 
and probably more economical of national resources. But it is not 
difficult to understand the employers’ objection to any change that 
might weaken their position in post-war wage negotiations. 

The greater part of this analysis may be summed up by saying 
that bonus payments, in placing excessive emphasis on pecuniary 
incentives, inhibit other, non-pecuniary, incentives. The worker is 
encouraged to think in terms of high earnings rather than of high 
production—terms that are by no means necessarily identical. In 
War time particuiarly other incentives to production are urgent and 
prominent, and their inhibition gives rise to undesirable conflicts— 
in the individual worker, between departments of the factory, and in 
the workers’ organisations. If then we ask—as we must ask—whether 
the system of premium bonuses promotes industrial efficiency, these 
considerations make it difficult to give a convincingly affirmative 
answer, 


WHAT SORT OF A PEOPLE? 


By D. WELSTEAD WILLIAMS 


HO or what are the British people of whom we hear so much 

these days? The Spectator of July 17th makes several refer- 
ences to them. Clusius has a word to say about them when discuss- 
ing public opinion ; Mr. Harold Nicolson looks at them when they 
were juvenile readers or non-readers ; in the film “ Mrs. Miniver” 
they are depicted under war-time conditions ; in his article “ The 
Forgotten Parent ” Mr. Roger Clarke writes of them in their relation 
to the teachers of their offspring. The subjects of Mr. Nicolson’s 
remarks and those of the film are certainly not representative of the 
British people with whom I, at any rate, am acquainted. And what- 
ever the B.B.C. may conclude from its mail, I am certain that letters 
to that body do not come from the masses—that is, the ordinary 
working men and women of this country. 

There is very little doubt in my mind that Mr. Roger Clarke is the 
only writer who has, in The Spectator, said anything at all about 
the real British public since I have been a subscriber during the past 
ten years. Here is a reai, authentic, picture of the largest section 
of the people of these islands—those parents who send their children 
the elementary, or Council, schools. And I suggest that this 
distinction, as between the parents of Council schoo] children and 
the “rest,” is truly indicative of the social cleavage between the 
British people. This is the true dividing line—on one side the Mrs. 
Minivers, on the other the parents of the Council school scholars— 
and never, or at least hardly ever, shall the twain meet. The tragedy 
of it is that the opinions and views, the hopes and aspirations, of the 
Mrs. Minivers are constantly expressed, while those of the vast 
remainder rarely have voices raised or pen wielded on their behalf. 
Nearly all the books, articles, radio commentaries, films, deal with 
the Minivers of Britain and convey an entirely false impression of 
what we, the parents of the Council school children, really think. 


to 


“ 


This is only natural. We are not “ educated ”—at least not in the 
same sense as that word is viewed by, say, Mr. Nicolson. One has 
only to follow, carefully, the recent correspondence on the future of 
education in The Times, Daily Telegraph and The Spectator to be 
quite sure of this. Nearly all the contributors to that discussion live 
in a world very far removed from the influence of the Council school. 
It seemed to me, indeed, that most of the writers were quite un- 
conscious of the fact that there was such an educational establish- 
ment as a Council school at all. To them, education began with 
Prep. School and finished up, as a matter of course, with Public 
School or University. What happened to our children did not seem 
to concern them in the slightest degree. I sometimes wondered, 
when I followed that correspondence, where the writers imagined, 
for instance, the majority of the pilot sergeants who took part in the 
Battle of Britain received their early education. 

Is it not time, now that we are approaching the fourth year of this 
“ war of survival,” that our intellectuals, writers and publicists came 
down from their high horses, took off their blinkers and saw Britain 
as a whole, as it really is, and not merely that small patch of land 
surrounding their pleasant houses, their Public Schools and Univer- 
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sities? Let them travel with us in our third-class compartments, 
feed with us in our British restaurants, stand up alongside us in our 
packed, draughty buses, visit our children in our Council schools— 
and, what is more pertinent, give some of us the opportunity to air 
our Views, Opinions, our hopes and aspirations, where they cannot 
fail to read them—in The Times, The Spectator and similar journals. 
J am convinced that it is only in this way that Britain will get to know 
itself. At the moment there is a timid attempt by the “ cultured ” 
to reach down to the masses—rather, to talk or write down to them— 
but I am convinced, from my study of the better-class journals, that 
this is not meeting with much success. They have lived so long in 
their splendid isolation that they do not, cannot, understand, what is 
in the minds of the masses. There must be more contacts in every 
way, and to bring this about there must be, first and foremost, a 
real, sincere, effort to break down that reserve, that snobbishness, 
which is so marked a feature of the British, and more particularly, 
the English, people. An attempt to do something to destroy these 
barriers of caste by frank discussion would be well worth while. 


EIRE’S NEUTRALITY 
By PETER MATTHEWS 
URING the past few months the outside world has become 
aware of a part, at least, of the price which Eire is paying 
for her policy of neutrality. The shortage of flour in the months 
before the harvest, though it was alleviated in some measure by 
the arrival of certain supplies from overseas, aroused in the country 
districts widespread fear of famine; the fuel and power position 
is already considerably graver in Eire than in Great Britain, and 
informed opinion is extremely concerned about the probable position 
next winter ; the fuel crisis reacts upon the transport position, and 
this, in its turn, aggravates the fuel position still further, since 


limitations of transport, together with a shortage of suitable 
labour, prevent the full exploitation of the country’s vast 
reserves of turf. 


The emergence of these very real problems has, however, served 
to divert attention from developments which, if they are less obvious, 
are ultimately of far greater importance for the future of Eire and 
of Anglo-Irish relations. The Eire Government, with the full sup- 
port of public opinion, opted for neutrality, recognising that the 
country would inevitably forfeit British goodwill, upon which, 
whether she likes it or not, Eire must inevitably depend to an im- 
portant extent for the alleviation of economic problems resulting 
from the war. And the problems with which Eire is confronted 
in the economic sphere, grave though they are, also confront in 
greater or less degree every European country, whether belligerent 
or neutral. Participation in the war, by regaining British goodwill 
and giving Eire a better claim on available shipping, would mitigate 
them in some degree, but nine Irishmen out of every ten are pre- 
pared to forgo the possible advantages of belligerency rather than 
sacrifice the neutrality policy. Other things being equal, the mass 
of the Irish public certainly feels that the bombing of Irish cities 
would be too high a price to pay for a little extra coal, a little 
extra oil, and a rather larger allocation of superphosphate. 


War-time problems of supply will after all disappear with the war, 
but there are other respects in which the present position of Eire 
will inevitably mould the future destiny of the country and its 
people for an indefinite period after the war has ended. The power- 
ful stimulus given to autarkic trends in Eire is certainly matched by 
similar tendencies in other small neutral States, but in Eire’s case 
this stimulus is the more important because Irish hankerings after 
autarky derive not merely from strategic and economic, but also from 
political impulses. Irish economic nationalism, a development which 
was notably hastened by the experience of the “economic war” 
with the United Kingdom, means in practice one thing, and one 
thing only—freedom from economic dependence upon the British 
Isles. 

Though critics of the Government point to the present crisis as 
proof that the self-sufficiency scheme has failed, Mr. de Valera’s 
supporters can claim that the position would be even more critical 
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but for the encouragement given to the growing of wheat and 
sugar beet. Although it is clearly fallacious to argue that the 
autarkic tendency in the economy of Ireland is justified, as a long- 
term programme, because it has mitigated in some degree the effects 
of war-time conditions, such relief as it has afforded will certainly 
be advanced in its favour after the war. 

In the opinion of Eire’s most competent economists and agri- 
cultural experts, the only means of solving the country’s agricultural 
and social problems, and of arresting the constant drain on the 
country’s man-power from emigration, is to exploit Eire’s greatest 
asset, the proximity of the British market. The stimulus given to 
autarky, and the forfeiture of British goodwill which results from 
the neutrality policy, will inevitably militate against the integration 
of Eire’s economy in a system of freer international trade. The 
question whether the country will continue, as hitherto, to solve 
its economic and social problems by a steady export of Irishmen, or 
whether, by modelling its economy on that of Denmark, 
and thereby raising the standard of living, the Government could 
make life in the country districts sufficiently attractive to arrest 
emigration, will be vitally affected by the stimulus given to 
autarkic trends. 

The essence of Eire’s problem can be defined as a conflict between 
geography and history. Considerations of geography and economics 
point to a close association with Great Britain ; on the other hand, 
the long struggle for an Ireland freed from British “ domination ” 
has produced the trend towards economic isolationism, and this 
trend will inevitably be intensified by Eire’s experience of war-time 
conditions. It is matched by political isolationism. The great 
personal prestige which Mr. de Valera enjoys at the present time 
is due in no small measure to the fact that Eire has so far escaped 
the horrors of war, and few people pause to reflect that she has 
done so simply because Hitler has not judged it possible to invade 
Ireland—largely because of the presence of Anglo-American forces 
in the Six Counties. The maintenance of neutrality is regarded, 
not as a fortunate accident, but as a positive achievement, and this 
attitude will influence powerfully Eire’s attitude to post-war prob- 
lems. It will help to perpetuate in Eire the mistaken belief that 
neutrality @ la Suisse can give immunity from attack. 

Students of the problem of federation would do well to examine 
the position of Eire. Mr. de Valera is believed to favour the entry 
of Eire into a West European Federation—provided always that the 
issue of Partition is first solved to Eire’s satisfaction. In fact, if that 
problem was ever “soluble ”—which certain Southern Irishmen 
have come to doubt—the developments of the past few years have 
made its “solution” in the Nationalist sense even more difficult. 
In fact, it may well prove that the handing back of the Irish ports, 
so embarrassing to Great Britain’s conduct of the war, was an 
equally bad bargain for Mr. de Valera himself. Irish neutrality, 
and the denial to Great Britain of the three “ Treaty Ports,” has 
compelled British opinion to look at the Partition question from the 
point of view of strategy. Whatever the rights and wrongs of 
the Partition issue—and against the rights of the Protestant minority 
in the north must be set the rights of the substantial minority-within- 
the-minority—it is difficult to see how Great Britain could, after the 
war, repeat the strategic folly of 1938 by handing over the London- 
derry base into the bargain. If it is true, as the Irish leaders 
suggest, that Partition was one of the main causes for Irish neutrality, 
it is also true that Irish neutrality has enormously strengthened the 
hands of those who oppose the ending of Partition. 

It is difficult for English opinion, which paid such scant attention 
to the question of Anglo-Irish relations during the fifteen years after 
the Treaty, to appreciate the importance which Irish nationalisis 
attach to the question of Partition. But for the survival of this 
problem, there would be a fundamental identity of interests between 
the United Kingdom and Ireland. A strong Britain would give to 
Eire the assurance of immunity from attack, whilst a friendly 
and co-operative Eire would free Great Britain from anxiety for the 
safety of the western approaches. The vicious circle, whereby Parti- 
tion was held to preclude Irish participation in the war, and Irish 
neutrality enhanced for Great Britain the importance of maintaining 
a foothold in Ireland, has obscured this fundamental identity of 
interests. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


August 4th echoes 
in truth the 
identity 
counterpart ol 


that earlier 


OR people of my generation the date of 
always with a deep 


reverberation of memory. For 
fourth day of that summer month of 1914 retains for us an 
and solemn than that of its more 
September 3rd, 1939. It must be, I suppose, that 
date the knife of circumstance descended with the rus 
a guillotine, severing in an instant peace from war. Up to the very 
last moment we had had the glitter of punts, picnics and parasols, 
and in a sudden roar our life, upon that warm August night, was 
changed. This time it came to us by gradations, as when the lights 
in a theatre are slowly dimmed, and September 3rd did no more than 
confirm a dread which for years had been accumulating in our minds. 
It is strange to look back across the gap of years and to compare the 
different emotions, both private and public, which the two declara- 
tions of war aroused. In 1914 we felt that we were embarking upon 
an adventure ; in 1939 we felt that we had at last succumbed to an 
illness which for months had been gnawing secretly within our flesh. 
I can still remember the lights, the laughter and the cheers of 
August 4th ; how different they were to the darkness, the grim silence 
and the sighs of 1939! In 1914 war still appeared to us as a series 
of military and naval operations, in which the fighting services wou'd 
at last find an opportunity to display their accumulated skill and 
courage, whereas we, the civilians, would find the even monotone of 
our days raised to a higher pitch of patriotism and excitement. The 
difference was not due to the fact that in 1914 we were young and 
combatant, whereas in 1939 we were elderly and pacific. The old, in 
the early days of the First German War, were equally excited ; the 
young in 1939 were equally distressed and glum. The first war, in 
its Opening stages, appeared to most of us a glittering historical 
occasion ; the second war, from the very start, weighed upon our 
consciousness as a horribie necessity. The young were as alive as 
we were to the sombre implications of total war ; we were grim, not 
gay. 


more sharp tragic 


upon 


h and rattle of 


7 * * * 


The hours which preceded the declaration of war at midnight on 
August 4th, 1914, were hours of confident exhilaration The lights 
blazed out from the windows in the Government offices ; the crowds 
which shuffled slowly in the Horse Guards Parade or along the Mall 
sang national anthems and patriotic songs ; some soldiers on a lorry, 
hooting slowly under the Admiralty arch, waved delightedly at the 
passers by. Kew indeed were those who at that time realised the 
horrors, the defeats, the long-drawn disappointments which were in 
store for us. I can recall being slightly shocked when my father told 
me how that morning he had found Sir Edward Grey pacing the 
carpet in his high study at the Foreign Office, biting nervously at his 
under lip. “I hate war! ” Sir Edward had said, bringing his fist 
down with a crash upon the standing-desk by the windows, “I hate 
war.” I remember also, during those exuberant days, meeting Paul 
Cambon at my father’s house. “ It is not for you or me,” he said to 
my father, “that I feel such sympathy ; we have had our life ; we 
have known the douceur de vivre ; it is for this young man that I 
feel pity ; life will never be for him as gentle or as pleasant as it 
has been for us.” Even at the time I felt that Monsieur Cambon 
was miscalculating his proportions. It might well be that never 
again would there be great house-parties at Chatsworth, that never 
again would the lamps light a thousand guests to Stafford House. 
Yet I felt in my heart that the absence of such delights would mean 
no loss to me; I have no taste for formal pleasures ; the decay of 
nineteenth century conventions was for me a solid gain. Even today 
I look upon the past with gratitude rather than with regret, and to 
the future with a thrill of interested anticipation. I do not regard 
the young with any of Monsieur Cambon’s pity ; I envy them the 
experiments and organisation which will be theirs ; and they also will 


pause at moments in their planning and have their cakes and ale. 
* * * * 


It was not, to my mind at least, any deep love of the past, nor any 
deep dread of the future, which in the ten days which preceded 
September 3rd, 1939, filled me with such a load of depression. It 


was hatred of war in general and a consciousness that this particula 
war would be horrible and long. I had been sailing during thog 
summer days in my little boat along the coasts of Devonshire ang 
Cornwall. I find in my diary a record of the several stages which 
marked the lowering of the lights. Here are some extracts: 


Wednesday, August 23rd. Plymouth. The newspapers 
the House is to be summoned tomorrow. I change into my shor 
clothes and walk grimly to North Road Station. London has , 
holi iday look. People in shirt sleeves are sitting about in deck chair 
in the park. The Government has published a communique stating that 
we continue to be bound by our obligations to Poland in spite of the 
Russo-German agreement. The German censor has not allowed this 
to be published in Germany, so that the German people do ng 
know that an attack upon Poland means war with us. This is evil 

To the club. There are those who think that the Russians ar 
merely playing with the Germans and that Ribbentrop will be kep 
hanging about in Moscow even as our people were kept hanging 
about. I do not believe this. Schulenburg is far tco shrewd to have 
let Ribbentrop come unless he were certain of concluding an agree. 
ment. 4 regard it as a serious agreement and one which will enable 
Germany, when war comes, to throw her whole weight against Poland 
and then turn to the west. 

As I walk back to the Temple I pass a motor cyclist in a steel 
helmet shattering the hot stillness of the night. A sinister omen. 


say that 


Thursday, August 24th. In the morning we have a private meeting 
of a few Members of all parties. We discuss the position of Italy 
We agree that her probable attitude at first will be one of menacing 
neutrality and that the Chambe -rlain Government will be tempted to 
adopt an attitude of appeasement plus oil supplies. We feel that if 
Italy is to be allowed to accumulate stocks of oil she should be 
forced to give some pledge of good intentions, such as the reduction 
of her garrison in Libya. 

Lunch with Spears and Amery. The former has just returned 
from a visit to krance with Winston Churchill. He says that th 
French do not expect Poland to hold out for more than a few 
weeks. Their air force will be knocked out at once. He is not at 
all sure that the Germans might not try to turn the Maginot line by 
invading Holland and Belgium. 

war comes, we shall have a hard task to avoid being beaten 
during the first year. 

Then to the House. It is more crowded than I have ever seen it. 
Chamberlain opens his statement with a reasoned account of the 
failure of our negotiations with Russia. He places his left hand upon 
the box and rests his right hand, palm upwards, upon it. From ume 
to time he gazes down at his hands thus placed. His studied sobriety 
is not really effective. Only at one moment does a note of passion 
warm his voice and that is when he says “ God knows, I have worked 
for peace.” That brings a quite sincere stirring of sympathy on al 
benches. 

‘The Emergency Powers Bill is circulated. We do not like it, but 
what is there to do? Rumours begin to fly round the lobby. Beck is 
flying to Obersalzburg. The French Government are splitting. 
London is to be evacuated tomorrow afternoon. Germany is to de- 
liver her ultimatum tomorrow, and so on. The general atmo- 
sphere is one of calm despair, shot across with conflicting rumours. 
In the smoking room Churchill and Lloyd George are sitting t- 
gether. The latter wants a secret session. 

The Russian agreement with Germany will give the latter much 
of the raw materials and food she requires. The war will at first 
go to our disadvantage and we shall have a terrible time. I walk 
home in a state of deep anxiety and depression. What a contrast 
with August, 1914! Then we were excited by all these events and 
there was a sense of exhilaration in the air. Today we are merely 
glum. It is not merely my age and experience which silences me 
under the leaden cope of gloom. The young men are just the same.” 


In the days that followed there came a sudden revival of optimism. 
It seemed for a moment as if peace could be preserved. On 
August 30th I made the following entry in my diary: 


“Tt is curious to recall the general mood during these dark days 
since August 22nd. The House, when it met on August 24th, was 
in the depths of gloom. People scarcely spoke to each other above 
a whisper, as if some close relation were dying upstairs. Then when 
nothing happened on Saturday and Sunday “and when Hitler con- 
sented to argue about it there came a revival of hope. The City 
behaved foolishly and stocks went up. Thus when we met on Tues 
day there was considerable optimism and chattiness. And today, 
when war seems a matter of hours, the absolute despair of a week 
ago seems to have changed into determination, the gloom of antici- 
pation’ melting into the gaiety of courage. It is as if we had taken 
our fill of apprehension and sadness and could absorb no more.” 


Yes, we displayed, during those days of 1939, a mood wholly different 
from that which preceded August 4th, 1914. A better mood. 
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«Light and Shade.’’ At the Ambassadors.— 
Blandish.”’’ At the Prince o: Wales. 
Windsor.’’ At the New Theatre. 





Mr. HERBERT FARJEON’S new little revue is a true intimate revue, 
not a small copy of a big revue; jt offers therefore an intelligent 
and slightly satirical commentary on the times; one of the most 
effective items, entitled “ Progress, 1909,” being an amusing skit on 
a Mayoral reception to B.erict on the occasion of his historic flight 
across the Channel. Mr. Farjeon has assembled a small select 
company of efficient artistes who can both act and sing—there is no 
dancing and no beauty-chorus—and for the most part his own 
resources of wit and intelligence suffice to provide adequate material. 
What adds considerably to the pleasure given by his show, however, 
are the songs, in which Mr. Farjeon has a great ally in Mr. Geoffrey 
Dunn, whose talents both in comedy as a mime and also as a 
straight singer are very exceptional. The revue is extremely well 
produced by Reginald Beigh, and is perhaps the best of Mr. Farjeon’s 
many excellent entertainments. 

People will rush to see No Orchids for Miss Blandish as the 
latest thing of its kind from America. It is indeed fast and furious, 
but also vulgar and thrilling. In fact, it is the contemporary 
equivalent of the blood-curdling melodramas which our Victorian 
grandparents or great grandparents found so exciting but which our 
fathers used to find excruciatingly funny when occasionally revived at 
the Lyceum. In twenty years from now No Orchids for Miss Blandish, 
and its like, if ever revived, may in its turn be greeted with howls 
of derision or uncontrollable laughter, but at present the average 
theatre-goer is likely to be both shocked and distressed by it. It 
is a Stage-picture of that gangsterdom in American big cities which 
has been made so familiar to us in film and print. The chief villain 
is described as “vicious as a black mamba. a degenerate-homicidal- 
imbecile” and the heroine (if one may use such a word for the 
almost passive victim) as “debutante-daughter of a Mid-West 
millionaire—victim of the snatch racket.” The sophisticated will 
know what to expect, the innocent should beware of being too 
horrified—the picture is only true of a very small section of American 
life and the viciousness it portrays has always existed, even if it 
has never before been so commercially profitable. 

The new production of The Merry Wives of Windsor is the best 
I have ever seen. The acting is uniformly good. The ingenious 
setting allows the play to be produced at its proper pace. Frank 
Petley’s “ Falstaff” has many admirable points ; but it is the general 
ensemble and, in particular, the handling of the famous basket scene 
which chiefly distinguish the present performance and make it well 
worth seeing. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“Volga-Volga.’’ At the Tatler. ‘* Holiday Inn.’’ At the Plaza. 
**Eagle Squadron” and‘* The Art of Skiing.’’ At the Leicester 
Square. 








IT is interesting to remember that Soviet film chiefs were once so 
doubtful of the ability of their local film propagandists to produce 
light entertainment that they inaugurated a period of intensive study 
of selected Hollywood models. Today, judging from Volga-Volga 
and The New Teacher, it is in the lighter films that the most telling 
Soviet propaganda is implicit, whilst the serious, overtly propa- 
gandist stories (such as Red Flyer) nowadays fall far short of the 
standard of such solemn early classics as Earth, Potemkin, Turksib 
and The General Line—representatives of a film genre in which 
Soviet studios once led the world. It is from the gay anecdotes 
of slight but lively stories of Soviet life that we are now learning 
to love a country which previously had concentrated in its propa- 
ganda in winning our somewhat awed admiration. 

Volga-Volga, considered simply as entertainment, has a lot to 
teach America in return for any past benefits derived from Holly- 
wood example. Holiday Inn provides a fair comparison. In the 
latter film no one is expected to pay too much attention to the plot. 
The questions of moment are restricted to whether Fred Astaire is 
adequately partnered and whether Bing Crosby has songs to sing 
which will sufficiently display the wide range of his emotions, The 
answer to each (following some necessary consideration) is in the 
affirmative, and the critic’s task is over. Volga-Volga, on the other 
hand, takes its responsibilities much more seriously and discharges 
them with much more humour. The stery is of local pride and 
national pomp and of the ludicrous attempts of a parish bureaucrat 
to win fame in Moscow. The snobberies are deliciously interwoven 
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with the musical rivalry of the village “classical” group, on the 
ene hand, and the workers who favour homespun melodies, on the 
other. The satire is often on a Gilbertian level and the visual 
humour worthy of René Clair at his best. From the moment when 
the delivery of a vital telegram is completed by the concerted shout- 
ing of the message from the stranded passengers of an ancient 
Volga ferry-boat to the anxious recipient on shore, there is an under- 
current of warm tolerant humour based on the contrast between 
ancient and modern Russia. The bulk of the film is taken up with 
a journey from the village to a musical Olympiad in Moscow. The 
competing musicians travel along the Volga from misadventure to 
misadventure with the sound-track always delightfully busy. The 
situations are highly ingenious and the jokes by no means all at the 
expense of the older generation; it is the self-séeking bureaucrat 
crusading for soulless efficiency who is everyone’s butt. 

Eagle Squadron is no less exciting than the common run of 
Hollywood war films and no less machine-made in style and effect. 
It attempts perhaps to combine rather more of the usual ingredients 
than it is customary to compress into one film—we have a commando- 
raid as well as air-battles and the usual blitz on London. The 
film and its actors are, however, strongly overshadowed by the 
appearance at the beginning and the end of the film of portraits of 
real members of the Eagle Squadron who have, in fact, experienced 
those actual excitements of war beside which the thrills of the film 
become a romantic caricature. In the same programme is an 
excellent new Disney. Thz Art of Skiing is similar to the very 
successful “‘ how to ride a horse” episode in The Reluctant Dragon. 
Hollywood when burlesquing itself is always at its most effective, 
although the thrusts at the conventional sports instructional film 
are not so wickedly clever here as in the earlier example. This is 
fun out of the ordinary. EpGar ANSTEY. 


THE GERMAN LESSON 


WE sit within this room, 
She, Fraulein, reads to me 
Ballads of German wars 
And German chivalry. 


Down from their golden frames 
My Father’s fathers look, 

Right proud to illustrate 

My History book. 


Their wars were waged in blood, 
As Honour still insists, 

Won not by “ priests” and “ nuns,” 
Fourth-rate Fifth Columnists! 


What thinks she as she reads? 
Where is her German mind? 
With some sweet German lad 
She left behind? 


Or is it true that in 

A German prison camp 
Her brothers lie, and weep, 
And read Mein Kampf? 


What does she think of me? 
Our aeroplanes go by, 

And as time ticks away, 

Her dear ones die. 


From gaudy golden frames 
My grandfathers look down— 
Oh, she should blush to see 
Tradition’s frown! 


Our friends, our men, our boys, 
Go forth with Death to Death, 

- Wounded, to deal a wound 
With their last breath. 


Our blood, our ways of life, 
Our ships, our souls, our lands 
Grapple in Hell—we two 
Smile and shake hands! 
DIANA JAMES. 








THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


ALLIES INSIDE GERMANY 


Sir,—I had sincerely hoped that my letter, which you very kindly pub- 
lished three weeks ago, would produce a constructive discussion. Unfor- 
however, “the other side” makes this impossible by a sudden 
and surprising denial of all charges 

Ihe editor of Die Zeitung that 
to do with Free Germain movement.” 
published in their first issue of March 12th, 1941, a statement of their 
policy in which they described it as their “first and most important 
task the forces of the Free Germans.” Moreover, for whom 
are the 10 million pages of paper spent yearly if not for those Free Ger- 
mans who believe in the historical nonsense, as stated in the same leading 
article, that “ Germany was the first country conquered by Hitler,” that 
the name of Germany before Hitler meant “ wisdom, dignity, tolerance,” 
that “there are many inside Germany who will be pleased if the news 
of this free German paper comes to them” ? It is certainly not published 
for people like my numerous ex-German friends and myself who know 
that Germany was never conquered by Hitler, but that Hitler is the 
very embodiment of the ideals of the German people; who realise, alas, 
that wisdom, tolerarce and dignity have so far never been the qualities 
of the German peoples as a whole; who know that the overwhelming 
majority of the German people get nothing but a good laugh out of pub- 
lications such as Die Zeitung; who moreover have sufficient choice 
amongst English publications to get all the news and different views 
desired. 

The Vice-Chairman ot the “Free German League of Culture,” Herr 
Johann Fladung,, goes even further. He makes the fantastic statement 
that “ nowhere at this exhibition the attempt has been made to pretend 
that there 1s already a very powerful opposition against the Nazis inside 
Germany.” He seems to have forgotten conveniently (to give merely one 
example which I could easily multiply) the 16 page pamphlet (printed in 
English!) which I obtained at his exhibition and in which he and his 
friends proclaim “all the vehemence of our love for the German people,” 
and in which he makes the desperate “ Request to the British people: 
Suspend your judgement on the German people! ” Herr Johann Fladung 
says that the Allies support his activities. I have my personal doubts 
whether President Benesh or any other allied statesman share “the 
vehemence of love for the German people” and fully agree with the 
appeal to “suspend judgment on the German people.” By the way, 
the very day you published Herr Fladung’s letter, that admirable fort- 
nightly Free Europe called the exhibition “ disappointing,” while another 
allied statesman referred to it quite plainly as “a fraud.”) 

May I finally reply to Mr. Edwyn Bevan who somewhat sarcastically 
remarks that I “assume an attitude of moral superiority”? This seems 
to me a particularly cheap way of arguing. I have merely given facts, and 
so far neither Mr. Bevan nor anybody else has been able to refute the 
ugly facts about the German people. I am not a politician, but merely 
a teacher of German. I consider it as my duty, however, to teach more 
than rules about syntax and grammar. The utter ignorance about German 
mentality, tradition and aspirations, encouraged by the wishful thinkers, 
has made the present state of the world possible. If I now protest, as 
a schoolmaster, that these same wishful thinkers continue to propagate 
their utopian ideas and make any realistic approach to the problem 
impossible, then this has nothing to do with “ moral superiority,” but is 
merely dictated by the vehemence of my love for the youth of all truly 
free countries.—Yours faithfully, PETER F. WIENER. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Epb., The Spectator.] 


A NATIONAL CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


S1r,—The swift collapse of discussion upon the Rev. K. L. Parry's plea 
for a National Church of England does not suggest that it has, been 
received with enthusiasm. 

One reason which moved me to write to you before was that Dr. 
Paton, and probably others, did not seem to realise that an invitation 
from Lambeth to Congregationalists to return to the Anglican Church 
would have to be answered, not by the Chairman of the Union, but 
by every Congregational Church .in the country, since the authority 
and power reside in the separate, independent Churches. A vote accepting 
the invitation would imply a surrender of its liberty thenceforward and a 
willingness to accept changes of faith and order of a very crucial kind. 

This is what I meant by saying that Mr. Parry’s appeal carried no 
authority and represented purely his personal point of view. I do not 
deny that, as the Bishop of Warrington reminds us, the passion for 
Christian Union is steadily growing in intensity, but in my view that 
passion, which I for one share, can at the present juncture be best met 
by our ceasing to unchurch each other, by acknowledging the validity of 
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THE EDITOR 


ministerial orders in other denominations than our own, and in many 
other ways to co-operate and cultivate the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
Another reason was that I could not see that the opinions 
experience have crystallised into two widely 
different conceptions of Church life, could coalesce. The ecclesiastical 
und traditional are dissimilar from the primitive and New Testament 
ideals. Better by far to have mutual respect and charity and brotherly 
love than attempt a comprehension within one organisation of such con. 


of peace. 
which three centuries of 


trarieties. 

Mr. Parry charges me with inserting in brackets 
gationalists while asserting that they are non-credal. 
is the confession of faith on which Church membership is based, belief 
in Christ as Saviour and Lord. This is a wholly different thing from the 
repetition at morning and evening prayer every Sunday of the Apostles’ 
Creed—*“ An authoritative formula of the essentials of Chrisuan belief.” 
Congregationalists refuse to be bound by a creed in this sense, and they 
give scope for wide difference of theological belief within their borders, 

Mr. Parry says that Uniformity is a dead letter within the Church of 
England, and he asks who now believes in the control of the Church by 
the State? All that one can reply is that Uniformity does still actually 
prevail, and that only a very few years ago we found that the Church 
could not alter a word in the Prayer Book without the consent of 
Parliament. 

As to the Union of the Free Churches, it is true to say that Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Methodists and Congregationalists worship and work 
together in one Church in many villages now, and that it probably needs 
only a bold bid by denominational leaders and disregard of vested in- 
terests to bring the bulk of Free Churchmen together. In view of post- 
war demands for the rebuilding of bombed churches on the old sites 
or on new ones where they are more needed, and wide Church extensions 
in new residential estates, the call for union is very insistent, and it does 
not involve the danger of ultimate strife and disagreement, such as might 
arise where deep-seated convictions and principles are at stake.—Yours 
faithfully, BERNARD GAGE THEOBALD. 

West Moors, Dorset. 


THE FORGOTTEN PARENT 


Sir,—It is not difficult to agree with Mr. Clarke’s able statement of the 
mutual distrust between parent and teacher. Nor will one find serious 
fault with the reasons that he advances—on behalf of the parents—for 
the suspicion felt with regard to the proposed new reforms, although 
we would add that to be a “ working-class parent” is not to be “ inarti- 
culate” as Mr. Clarke so glibly assumes. From my own experience | 
would question his sources of information on the parents’ attitude to- 
wards improved education, milk in schools, dental and medical treatment. 
What regular contact, one wonders, has the writer of your article with 
working-class parents?—or does he base his remarks on the idle grum- 
blings of a few isolated teachers of “superior education.” 

Why, we wonder, does he make no attempt to explain the real reason 
for the antagonism between parents and teachers? It is not enough to 
point to class distinction and jealousy. The trouble has deeper roots 
—the conditions under which the teachers work. 

They are, on the whole, ashamed to meet the parents in open meet- 
ing and criticism because they know they cannot justify their treatment 
of the children. Why not? The classes are too large, too exhausting, 
too undermining to their patience—discipline is forced to become more 
rigid as the class grows in size—children’s mischievous liveliness be- 
comes a crime when threatened by multiplication by 40, 50, or 60. Add 
to this the excessive competition between teachers for better inspectors’ 
reports (an economic motive) and one sees why all these things lead 
them te drive the children, and out of exasperation and exhaustion they 
become unfair and over severe. 

But these factors are the counterpart of the social disadvantages of the 
parents (which Mr. Clarke adequately describes), and so far from 
antaronising should (and definitely does) lead to mutual understanding. 

Why finally does your writer call for conferences and consultations when 
in fact the method of the Parents’ Association not only exists, but is 
officially encouraged by most education authorities. Where these asso- 
ciations exist they have shown splendid results in bringing about close 
co-operation between parents and teachers ; and incidentally the parents 
have frequently shown themselves ahead of the teachers in progressive 
thinking on the problem invo!ved 

Unfortunately the Parents’ Association may only exist at the invitation 
of the head teacher. This is the ancher—this freedom of the head 
teacher to decide—by which the forward movement of these associations 
is hampered. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


May I recommend your contributor to inform himself—at first hand 
—of the workings of such a Parents’ Association? PHYLLIS LEAT. 
Headmistress, Burnham Infants School. 


S1r,—There is a deal of sense in Roger Clarke’s plea, “ Don’t Forget the 
Parent.” It may be too late to do anything about it now, but it has 
always seemed a pity not to give the wage-earner better wages, so that 
he could, like the professional man (up to date) afford a better house, a 
larger garden with more amenities. There would be a margin to his 
income, and he would be able himself to provide for the adequate feeding, 
clothing and medical care of his children; and, by rigid economy, manage 
to provide secondary and even university education for his children, as 
the professional man so often does ; partly helped by State bursaries, but 
not relieved of so much responsibility as most wage-earners today. 

Surely the professional classes learn invaluable lessons in thrift and 
se'f-control, by having to economise in sport, smoking, drink, holidays, 
&c., in order to pay for their children’s education. 

It must be bad for wage-earning parents to have so much decided 
for them, and to have no right of choice. In a recent plan for future 
education I read that the problem of health and well-being is “a ques- 
tion of close co-operation between school medical officer, teacher and 
educational administrator.” Surely it is time that co-operation is secured 
between teacher and parent to their mutual advantage. 

Lord Elton’s plea that the English Public School should combine, 
like the British House of Commons, the landed aristocracy, the bour- 
geoisie and the wage-earner, is a fine ideal for the immediate future. 
Probably a judicious combination of all sorts and conditions, and of 
boarders and day boys would be best. Many critics of day boys insist 
that so many homes are far from ideal. To which I would reply: “ How 
many generations does it take to produce a satisfactory home? ” (i) In the 
vital century since Arnold’s death several generations of boarders have 
been educated, long enough to provide the type of home of which 
public school masters would approve. (ii) To take from parents the task 
of bringing up their own children makes them lazy and indifferent, and 
is not the way to teach them to do their jobs properly. (iii) Most 
masters, almost all housemasters, and all headmasters should be married 
men with families. There has been far too much enforced celibacy in 
public schools, and too many childless marriages. If the Christian 
family is the ideal for the world, then teachers, as well as parsons, should 
show, by bringing up their own family ideally, that they are competent 
to train other people to do so too.—Yours, 

NORMAN J. BRETT-JAMES. 


Ridgeway, Elstree, Herts. 


SPANISH REFUGEES IN FRANCE 


Sir,—Reports have for some time been circulating that Laval is trying 
to arrange with the Nazis to deliver 100,000 Spanish Republican refugees 
living in France to work-in Germany. It is said that Laval is giving 
these refugees the choice of being sent to Germany or of being handed 
over to the Spanish Government. 

If this report is true, the action contemplated is utterly indefensible. 
These Spanish refugees claimed sanctuary in France at the end of the 
Civil War in Spain. As Spaniards they are outside the terms of the 
Armistice between Vichy France and the Nazis, and Laval is under no 
obligation to hand them over. For them to return to Spain would mean 
death or imprisonment ; to go to Germany would involve either working 
for Germany or, if they refused or were not trusted, death or the tortures 
of the concentration camps. 

We appeal to countries throughout the world, especially to the United 
States and to Latin America, to make such emphatic protest to Vichy as 
to ensure that these victims of an earlier war shall not undergo further 
persecution.—We are, yours faithfully, ; 

KATHERINE ATHOLL, CECIL OF CHELWOOD, VIOLET BONHAM- 
CarTER, A. D. LINDSAY (MASTER OF BALLIOL), GILBERT 
Murray, HAROLD NICOLSON, H. WICKHAM STEED, 
A. FREDERICK WHYTE. 


MR. NORMAN DOUGLAS’S CAVEAT 


Sir,—In your issue of May 29th, 1942, there is a letter from Mr. Norman 
Douglas complaining of an article by me :n che Queen (April 22nd). I 
know nothing of this article, which was certainly not authorised by me, 
and Mr. Douglas’s letter is the first I have heard about it. The facts 
are these. In the spring of 1939 I wrote a review of the Oxford reprint 
of Old Calabria for the Atlantic Monthly; and in November, 1941, Esquire 
published a short biographical sketch by me of Mr. Douglas, based on 
his book Looking Back, and on hts ows conversatinn and facts supplied 
by friends. Mr. Douglas says the second is a “transcript” of the first, 
in which he is quite mistaken But since he believes this to be so, how 
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does he account for the fact that he wrote me a pleased and grateful letter 
about the Old Calabria review (“ too flattering, but why not? ” he wrote), 
and now discovers that the “transcript” (which is not a transcript) is 
“tiresome,” “incorrect” and “ American trash ”? 

Mr. Douglas particularly reters to pages 239-240 ot his Looking Back 
in refutation of what I wrote about his leaving Russia and the service of 
the Foreign Office. All I have to say is that what I wrote was based on 
those pages and on what Mr. Douglas told me himself to round out the 
picture. I am sorry indeed to think Mr. Douglas should have been hurt 
by this, but I had not the slightest idea that I had written anything he 
would: disapprove of, especially as my article in general was laudatory 
and he had so recently, though in a friendly way, accused me of being 
“too flattering.” , 

It will be found that the pages about Mr. Douglas in my Life for Life’s 
Sake are also friendly, and even flattering, although it is true that on 
PP. 375-376 I venture to say that I did not altogether approve of his be- 
haviour to D. H. Lawrence in the Maurice Magnus fiasco. Mr. Douglas 
is too modest in thinking that the public will not “ relish” personal re- 
miniscences about him, for though he is not a duchess, neither is he an 
“ordinary writer.” And really if he believed this why did he publish a 
book of 509 pages entirely consisting of gossip about himself and his 
friends, that admirable Looking Back to which I referred frequently to 
check my own memories and information? 

If Mr. Douglas will be good enough to furnish me with his corrections 
of anything concerning him in my book, I shall be very happy to make 
use of them in future American editions and any English or other edition. 
—Yours faithfully, RICHARD ALDINGTON. 

C/o The Viking Press, 18 East 48th Street, 

New York City, N.Y., U.S.A. 


PERCENTAGE OF CHURCHGOERS 
Str,—How kind of “Soldier” to make use of the Church for his 
baptism, marriage and funeral! No doubt, too, he confers an incalculable 
benefit on the Church by deigning to patronise God’s house a dozen 
times a year. Perhaps he has been inoculated by his small doses against 
Christianity, and he would not understand that by baptism he was made 
a living member of a society, to which he has duties and to which it is a 
privilege for anyone to belong; or that according to the New Testament 
there is no such thing as a detached (or even semi-detached) Christian. 
A Home Guard who boasted of being in the Army and yet attended only 
24 per cent. of his parades would not be tolerated. Just as amateurish 
scldiers let down their army in war, so amateurish Churchmen let down 
the army in which they are enrolled, forgetting that they were made 
“faithful soldiers and servants of Christ unto their lives’ end,” and that 
not in a private army of their own. 

But what is al! this nonsense about numbers? We can be sure that 
God weighs hearts ; He does not count heads in the congregation. Thank 
God that there are some, even on “ Soldier’s ” showing, in his village, who 
do not treat the sacraments of Christ as optional appendages of 
Christianity.—Yours, &c., Ge. & i. WF. 

Merton College, Oxford. 


CHILDREN’S READING 


S1rR,—I was amused at the comments of your correspondent, Mr. Quentin 
Edwards, on the subject of my father’s works. For the edification of 
Mr. Edwards [ would point out that, among litterateurs, my father’s 
literary worth is judged not on the popular Sherlock Holmes stories, 
but on his great historical writings, such as The White Company, Rodney 
Stone, and The Refugees—books comparable in scope and literary power 
with the best of Scott or Hugo.—Yours faithfully, 
ADRIAN CONAN DOYLE. 
Bignell Wood, Minstead, Lyndhurst. 


PASSING THROUGH SPAIN 
S1r,—I have no right to question the authenticity of Mr. Lodwick’s 
article on Spain, as far as it goes, which appears in your issue of July roth, 
but there are one or two points which cannot be left unconsidered in 
such a survey. 

I do not wish to be rightly labelled either as a “ disgruntled democrat ” 
or a propagator of rumours about “ political oppression,” but did Mr. 
Lodwick visit the political prisons, for instance, and ascertain for him- 
self that they were not still full of great numbers of those who were 
eminently in favour of the republic? Has he forgotten those of their 
colleagues who share their fate not in Spain, but in their own con- 
centration camps in the Pyrenees and—though I have no definite evi- 
dence of these—possibly in other parts? Has he forgotten the more 
fortunate exiles, small units in the remaining free fighting forces and 
individuals who have sought to start again in the Americas and elsewhere? 

I do not doubt that there may be a good many ex-republicans who 
find life in Spain today perfectly satisfactory, but is it permissible to 
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say that a country is in a peaceful and prosperous condition because its 
dissenting elements. are either suppressed or exiled? The contrast between 
sistance in Spain and that in other autocratically ruled and fascist 
peaceful state, 


the re 
controlled countries makes the former seem in a more 
but it cannot justly be said that “the old political contention is deader 
than 
Moreover, might I suggest that Mr. Lodwick found Spanish food 
good and inexpensive because the purchasing power of the £1 in Spain 
is enormous at the present rates of foreign exchange, and therefore a 
a trifling sum to Mr. Lodwick 
as. & 


the deadest doornail.” 


meal which would seem to be had for 
would not seem inexpensive to a Spaniard?—yYours faithfully, 


HEAD OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Sir,—I have read with interest the letters appearing in your columns on 
the subject of the “Head of the Civil Service.” Surely the facts are 
as suggested by Sir Walford Selby in his letter appearing in your issue 
of July 3rd that the King is the Head of the Civil Service, and, if this 
be so, no Civil Servant in any of the Departments can constitutionally 
be elevated to the position, It is earnestly to be hoped that the matter 
will be pursued and be thoroughly discussed, and that an authoritative 
decision will be arrived at. The present position is most unsatisfactory. 
No one knows whether or not there is a Head of the Civil Service or, if 
there is, what his functions are. 

During my Membership of the House of Commons I had the privilege 
of acting as Parliamentary Private Secretary for five years to Lord Grey 
of Fallodon whilst he was Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. During 
those years, and up to the time that I left the House of Commons in 
1924, I never heard of the post of Head of the Civil Service, and I 
cannot believe for a moment that Lord Grey would have tolerated the 
intervention between him and his permanent officials of any Civil Servant 
belonging to the Treasury or any other Government Department.—Yours 
faithfully, ARTHUR MurRRY. 

23 Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 


‘ TELLING ‘THE PEOPLE 

Str,—We believe in democracy; we claim to be a democracy; we declare 
that we are fighting for democracy. At the same time we are continually 
belying our professions. In war time, administrative orders, incubated 
in secret by Controllers and promulgated authoritatively by Ministers, 
are inevitable and sometimes excusable; but in the wider sphere of 
Government policy at home and abroad the autocratic method is un- 
necessary and dangerous. We hear reports of Ministers preparing blue 
prints of the future of Britain, but the public will presumably see nothing 
of them until they are completed. Similarly, undertakings with regard 
to our future policy in world affairs, our relations with our allies and our 
treatment of the defeated aggressors are being given and made known, 
either diplomatically to other Governments, or by aerial pamphlet and 
by polyglot wireless to the peoples of other lands, while the people of 
this country are left to guess what is happening. Should not the 
common people be consulted, or at least taken into the confidence of their 
rulers, when their future is being planned and when undertakings are 
being given in their name? 

Why are we so treated? Partly, no doubt, from an inclination to 
copy methods appropriate to the military sphere, where secrecy is essen- 
tial to success; partly from a natural desire to proceed with difficult and 
delicate tasks in an atmosphere undisturbed by inconvenient criticism. 
But it may also be that the Government is anxious to avoid public con- 
troversy. If so, their timidity is dangerous. Obviously any far-sighted 
and liberal policy will arouse resentment and criticism among those 
whose minds are incommoded by suggestions of change; such criticism 
is bound to emerge, sooner or later, when the policy is revealed; and the 
question that has to be amswered is whether such criticism 
will be more or less dangerous now, when the nation is moved by the 
generous inspiration of national danger, or later, when the danger and 
the inspiration are in part removed, and when individuals and classes 
become more conscious of their personal and sectional interests than of 
the common cause. If, too, it were to be found that the policies which 
the Government is in process of adopting ran counter to public opinion, 
would it not be better that they should be modified before they are 
fixed, than that a conflict should arise between the pledged word of the 
Government and the wishes of the people? 

Statesmen should remember that no bold policy can be pursued with- 
out the support of the people, and that such support can be obtained 
more readily, in this country at least, if the people are associated with 
it while it is being formed, than if they have it presented to them for 
their acceptance in its final form.--Yours, &c., 

LEONARD F. BEHRENS. 

Netherby, 119 Barlow Moor Road, Didsbury, Manchester, 20 
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Tue fact that some German prisoners clamour for black bread, as we 
call it, may give a hint to our agricultural and social reformers. Rye 
an admirable cereal crop. It will flourish on indifferent soils, it yields 
heavily ; it is a good resister of bad weather and the straw is valuable 
for the making of protective mats for garden frames and such. The 
trouble is that our people most foolishly have come to regard white 
bread, that savourless, starchy, artificial product, as an accompaniment 
of high living and black bread as symbolic of poverty. But the black 
is the richer food and to the taste many of us much the more 
interesting. It has at any rate character. Let us set back the clock, 
often a very good thing to do, and grow and eat more rye bread: 
fas est et ab hoste doceri. 








Harvest Foes 

The sparrows in their thousands have left the towns for the fields. 
The headlands are cut. The harvest, the most important of modern 
times, begins. It would not be a bad thing if sportsmen (supposing any 
are left with spare time and equipment) who look forward to September 
the first, should treat August the first as the height of the sparrow 
season. The amount of good corn they are beginning to consume is 
enormous ; and the hosts of emigrants from towns, especially perhaps 
in the Midlands, are the worst enemies. In spite of these harpies 
and the weeds the yield is likely to be big. Ome oat field to be cut 
this week was yellow with charlock and is now yellow with hawkweed, 
which this year seems to have found its optimum of conditions. At 
sowing time the surface looked like a gravel path, so thick were the 
flints. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, it is one of the best fields in the 
neighbourhood and the yield is estimated as ten per cent. above 
the average. How blessed a thing it is that the newer threshing 
machines can sort out the weed seeds ; and in war there is a market even 
for these. 


Strange Birds 

“A fisherman, with a very long knowledge of the Clyde, tells me that 
about this season his garden is visited by a number of pied wagtails, 
rather larger in size than the common and of different habits and ways. 
What were they? Their numbers are in contrast to the sad falling off 
in the tale of most small birds towards the north of the island. Wag- 
tails are among the most successful of small birds in endurance of cold ; 
and last winter in the north the prolonged cold, continued by frosts in 
June, was more than usually deadly to the weaker species. The con- 
trast between north and south was abnormally abrupt. Though the 
winter was hard, it did not affect vegetation in the south—winter 
beans for example came through unscathed—and while young grouse 
(as I hear) are still weak on the wing, young partridges are extremely 
forward. One covey of 14 partridges that I see frequently is so strong 
on the wing that the children are difficult to distinguish from their 
parents. How greatly all over England more and better farming has 
added to the numbers of this most agricultural bird! Will there be 
available sportsmen for their reduction? I understand that the value 
of game to the national larder is being so seriously considered in White- 
hall that sportsmen are likely to be allowed extra petrol for transport. 
In return they should be very careful to preserve their spent cartridge 
cases, which are a very valuable form of salvage. In regard to grouse, 
if not partridges, excess of stock almost always means disease, 


In the Garden 

A practice, often of dubious value in the vegetable garden, is proving 
most successful this summer. Broad beans, heavily afflicted by the 
black fly, were cut down to within about four inches of the bottom, 
and are now a mass of flower and young pods. It was remarkable in 
this crop how successfully the winter-sown beans—in sharp contrast 
to the spring-sown—resisted or avoided the fly. Those that were pro- 
tected by cloches throughout the winter suffered not at all and gave 
a large and very early crop. American ivy-leaved blackberries, Willson 
Junior and other sorts of cultivated blackberries promise a big yield, 
and their almost invariable success may be in part due to the extreme 
fondness of bees, and indeed of butterflies, for their flowers. They 
are well worth growing, and are a quite comely as well as useful decora- 
tion to a pergola pole, though the giant variety is best avoided 
for this secondary purpose. 

W. Beach THOoMas. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Soviet Economy 
By Leonard E. Hubbard. 





Soviet Labour and Industry. (Macmillan. 
Iss. 

Books and booklets about U.S.S.R. are in full flood, and it would 
be a pity if Mr. Hubbard’s book were submerged by the torrent. 
It may not be as eulogistic as the public would wish, or as the 
subject might deserve, but it fully makes up in substance for what 
it lacks in “gush.” Its avowed subject is Soviet industry and 
industrial labour, and it does not include Russian agriculture, which 
is covered by an earlier book. But Mr. Hubbard’s industrial topics 
inevitably lead him into every major problem of Soviet economy. 
The first four or five chapters are largely historical. A brief, and 
necessarily superficial, sketch of Russian economic development 
under the Tsars is followed by a more detailed discussion of the 
successive transfigurations of Soviet economy from the days of 
“war communism” to the eve of the German attack. The follow- 
ing fifteen or sixteen chapters analyse the system, as it functioned 
in the "thirties: the structure of industry, the standard of living, 
the financial and fiscal policy, and the general mechanism of planned 
economy. There are even chapters on the Jews and the women. 

Mr. Hubbard’s method is analytical, and his manner argumenta- 
tive, but his conclusions are impeccably judicious. He records the 
great progress of industry under the Soviet rule, but notes that 
the rates of growth have not been much greater than those of the 
last decade of Imperial Russia, or, indeed, those of other countries 
in periods of rapid industrialisation. He traces the development of 
restrictions on workers’ migrations and on their choice of employ- 
ment, but does not forget to point out that the restrictive laws could 
not be rigidly enforced, and that labour has remained as fluid 
as ever. By implication he destroys most of the current 
generalisation about the Russian standards of life. The real earn- 
ings of industrial labourers were probably at their highest at the 
close of the N.E.P., dropped very low by 1934, but were on the 
rise again by 1937. On the eve of the first five-year plan they were 
higher than before the revolution ; at the end of the plan’s first year 
they were probably much lower; and it-is very doubtful 
whether even in 1937 they quite overtook the level of earnings 
in 1913, Or were anywhere within the range of contemporary 
earnings in Britain. In arriving at this conclusion, Mr. Hubbard 
takes into account both the social services (not all of which 
are gratuitous), and the compulsory or all-but-compulsory deduc- 
tions from wages. 

The most interesting sections of the book are those which trace 
the concomitant evolution of Soviet attitudes to wages, prices and 
distribution. In order to raise the productivity of labour the 
Soviet Government had to introduce steeply graduated scales of 
earnings. But in order to make the scales real the government 
had to abolish the rationing of consumption goods, to restore the 
uniform purchasing power of money, and to supply the recipients 
of high incomes with “luxury” goods and services. The policy 
was too recent, and in view of the war with Germany too short- 
lived, to raise real class barriers. But at the end of the ’thirties signs 
of class distinction were beginning to affect the externals of social 
intercourse. 

The moderation of Mr. Hubbard’s matter is somewhat belied 
by his manner, for, like most students of Soviet Russia, he is 
inclined to take the official advocates a shade too seriously, and 
more than a shade too painfully. But in one important section, 
and one only, he has failed to give the advocates their due. He 
does not appear to have considered all the economic consequences 
of Stalin’s pre-occupation with armaments. A great deal, if not 
most, of Soviet investments into capital goods were, in fact, directed 
into war industry, and had less effect on the output of consump- 
tion goods, than the same volume of savings and investment would 
have had in a country less intent on rearmament. If by 1940 the 
standard of life failed to rise as highly as ordinary Russians had 
hoped in 1930, the true explanation will be found not in the in- 
efficiency of the system or the iniquity of the “plan,” but in the 
fact that Stalin, unlike Baldwin, ordered guns instead of butter. 
Had the necessary figures been available, Mr. Hubbard, in his 
computation of real incomes, might have included a per capita share 
of the national armaments. In the absence of figures, he might 
at least have pointed out that a shepherd should be judged not only 
by his ability to make his sheep fat, but also by his ability to save 
them from being eaten. 
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One other criticism. Mr. Hubbard’s economic arguments, 
though not always watertight, are invariably expert and well-in- 
formed. On the other hand, his sociological arguments are, to put 
it mildly, ingenuous. Most ‘of his historical generalisations about 
the way things are done east of the Polish frontier (or is it east 
of the Rhine?), about national psychology and racial characteristics, 
are out of place in a book as serious as his. Some readers, how- 
ever, may be interested to know that Mr. Hubbard’s description 
of the racial characteristics of Russian workers are in every way 
identical with Ure’s description of British industrial labour in the 
Industrial Revolution. MATTHEW PORSON. 


The American Past 
The Ground We Stand On. By John Dos Passos. (Routledge. 18s.) 


TueE authorship of The Ground We Stand On is almost more 
significant than its contents. The student of the American melting- 
pot will relish the paradox of this Portuguese signature underwriting 
testimonies to “our Anglo-Saxon political tradition,” and the con- 
noisseur of time’s revenges will be tempted to purr at the spectacle 
of the author of The Big Money pronouncing on the fundamental 
good health of the English-speaking democracies. More seriously, 
the historian of American letters will chalk up Dos Passos as another 
spokesman of the between-wars generation who has emancipated 
himself from what he so admirably calls the “ delusion of the ex- 
ceptional Now,” and has found in his researches into the American 
past a new purchase on the American—and the world—present. 
“When we rack our brains for hope and understanding for the 
future, it does us good, I think, to remind ourselves that in spite 
of hell and high water men in the past managed to live for and 
establish some few liberties.” 

His plan, Dos Passos says, is to reassure “ the angry young men of 
today,” the sceptics and the doubters, of the validity and vitality 
of the American political tradition by showing it personified in 
such figures as Roger Williams, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin and Joel Barlow. He does this, however, not in the in- 
ductive spirit of the political scientist, producing reach-me-down 
maxims of political conduct, nor as a historian concerned with the 
explication of cause and effect in a particular context of time and 
place, but primarily as an observer of human nature and behaviour, 
in fact, as an artist out to catch the elusive individuality of his 
subject. If this book were a mere analysis of the American political 
tradition one might well complain that it neglected all those aspects 
which lacked appeal for the author’s own taste—the discipline of 
Washington, the bookkeeping of Hamilton, or the fence-building 
of Monroe. But to assess it so is to be deceived by an ill-chosen 
title. With all deference to the author, his book treats less of 
the ground we stand on than of the air we breathe—those elusive 
winds which, blowing where they listed, found momentary lodge- 
ment in such creative personalities as Thomas Jefferson’s. It is 
these vagrant winds of freedom which Dos Passos has tried to 
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capture. He has set out to give us not the catalogued achievements 
of these protagonists of his tradition, but rather the flavour of their 
creed and the personalities behind their actions. 

For his success in this he may claim indulgence for shortcomings 
that would be very reprehensible in orthodox historical biographies. 
He is less than fair to what he dislikes ; to speak of the persecutions 
attending the Restoration of 1660 as “one of the most successful 
blood-purges in history,” evinces both ignorance of the past and 
forgetfulness of the present, which both abound in blood-lettings 
that make the Restoration look like an operation for ingrowing 
toenail. Again, led on by his affections and interests, he is often 
betrayed into irrelevancies that, however delightful in themselves, 
serve principally to blur the proportions of the picture as a whole ; 
four pages on Milton’s travels tell us nothing about Roger Williams, 
indeed, only distract our attention from him. But for these 
and similar deficiencies Dos Passos may plead the novelist’s justifi- 
cation that whatever his methods his people do come alive in his 
pages, and the great virtue, which historians more often aspire 
than attain to, that his pages glow with the conviction of the 
importance of his subject. H. G. NICHOLAS. 


Cambridge Humanist 

The Challenge of the Greek and other Essays. By T. R. Glover 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
ALTHOUGH Dr. Glover tells us almost in tones of valediction that 
this collection of papers may be regarded by his friends as a 
substitute for an autobiography, his learning and intelligence are as 
vigorous and inspiring as ever. A slight tendency perhaps to be 
garrulous and irrelevant? No—that is only the liveliness of a 
mind kept young by re-reading old books, the Odyssey, Don Quixote, 
Robinson Crusoe, and the confident wonder that every detail should 
be significant in a divinely ordered world. All these papers, whether 
on particular authors, Homer or Virgil or Athenaeus, or on particular 
byways of ancient civilisation, forestry or farming or fairy tales, 
are based on an affectionate reading of the classics almost without 
consideration of modern comment; so that Dr. Glover can discuss 
the difficulties of Athenian food-supply, for example, without re- 
ferring to Mr. A. W. Gomme’s researches on the population of 
Attica. 
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His most valuable and characteristic paper is perhaps his 
presidential address to the Classical Association on Purpose in 
Classical Studies, in which he argues with great force and persuasive- 
ness that great literature ancient as well as modern, must always 
be a criticism and interpretation of life, in opposition to the view, 
which seems to be increasingly fashionable, that the classics must 
be studied “without gush,” for the sake of “scientific” research, 
or in order to prove that a German scholar has made a fool of 
himself, or because, as Housman said in 1892, “ knowledge resembles 
virtue in this, that it is not merely a means of promoting good, but 
it is good in itself simply.” The extensive reading of the classics, 
which seems to be more successfully encouraged at Cambridge than 
at other places where examinations tend to confine undergraduates 
to the intensive study of half a dozen ancient masterpieces, has 
produced in Dr. Glover a spacious culture reminiscent of the 
eighteenth century, humorously impatient of inconsistent detail, but 
ready to accept the good wherever it can be found ; and this readi- 
ness is typified by his suggestion that “if there is to be a statue 
of Christ, there is no better portrayal of him” than the sculptured 
head from Jerash in Palestine, reproduced as a frontispiece, which 
is “clearly modelled after Pheidias’ Zeus.” 

JOHN MAvROGORDATO. 


A Strange Storyteller 


Best Stories of Walter de la Mare. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


THESE lyrical and terrifying stories exact the compliment which 
the Angelic Stooge paid Blake: “Thy phantasy has imposed upon 
me, and thou oughtest to be ashamed.” Yet their constricted world 
of unnerving houses, torrid Julys, of frightened and frightening 
children, odious men-servants, and old women who are “not quite 
all there,” has a musical quality, as if water were flowing over it. 
In spite of his French name and reputation for being unplaceable, 
Mr. de la Mare writes in the rich and freakish manner of the Eng- 
lish Romantics, with luxuriant Elizabethan metaphor and sudden 
simplicities. He embroiders where Joyce and Tchekov would distil 
and suggest, and, unlike theirs, his still-life remains more vivid than 
his portraits. 

The sixteen stories chosen by their author and arranged without 
deference to chronology have a unity of their own. “Once when 
we were children, and in our own world, an hour had been as 
capacious.as the blue bowl of the sky and of as refreshing a milk. 
Now its successors haggardly snatched their way past our sluggard 
senses like thieves pursued.” This regret from “The Vats ” underlies 
much of Mr. de la Mare’s writing, especially his unjaded and con- 
centrated feeling for objects, reminiscent sometimes of childhood, 
sometimes of Hopkins’ note-books without their tightness and ten- 
sion. The properties which his characters trail after them are 
used, as in the Mediaeval Romances, to enforce the appropriate 
mystery and horror. So in “ Missing,” the ugliness of Mr. Bleet’s 
self-pity, as he drones endlessly- through a hot afternoon, depends 
almost as much on his mushy ice as on the complacent hints of 
violence to his plump paying-guest who “liked things select and 
comfortable.” So the haunting “Seaton’s Aunt” is set among 
slimy tadpole ponds, rat’s poison, and gross and greasy food. 

Sometimes “ Missing” and “Seaton’s Aunt” seem the most 
completely successful stories in the book, sometimes they are 
eclipsed by the delicate and painful child’s world of “The Almond 
Tree,” with its snow and colours, and the intolerable vigils when 
Nicholas and his Mother wait for his Father to come back from the 
enigmatic Miss Grey. “The beauty and solitude of the morning, 
the perfect whiteness of the snow—it was all an uncouth mockery 
against me—a subtle and quiet treachery.” Both “The Almond 
Tree ” and “The Ideal Craftsman” (1905) are early stories, and 
they have been compared with Henry James—rather unconvincingly, 
since their evil and pain are of a kind accessible and familiar to 
children as James’s is not. De la Mare’s plots cannot be crammed 
into a summary; a boy raids a pantry at midnight, finds a hated 
butler murdered and helps the murderer to mask it as suicide. It 
sounds like the Boy’s Own Paper, but, in fact, could not well be more 
different. 

Occasionally Mr. de Ila Mare seems too like the insistent Blakes 
and Bleets who button-hole him. He goes on too long, and treats 
the reader like one of the minor characters in “Crewe,” who was 
“mighty slow in being explained to.” There is none of Tchekov’s 
impatience which takes much for granted, and leaves the reader to 
supply his own back-cloth of moonlight or May-day. It is all 
painted in with meticulous pre-Raphaelite precision. Again, many 
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of the characters have the strong family likeness which comes from 
recurring phantasy and self-knowledge rather than observation. 
Arthur in “ Miss Duveen” is a different version of Nicholas and 
“The Ideal Craftsman,” and the elderly eccentrics are related in 
the same way Of course, this does not wreck the stories any more 
than some unrealistic dialogue does, but it means that they tend 
to cloy unless they are sipped ‘like cherry brandy at rare intervais. 
“Crewe” would be a far more shattering story if one had not first 
been inoculated with “ Missing.” PHOEBE POOL. 


Wilful, Deliberate and Unlawful 


Trouble at Wrekin Farm By Josephine Bell. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
Murder Comes Back. By H. Ashbrook. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d.) 
The Unfortunate Murderer. By Richard Hull. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 


Good Night, Sheriff. By Harrison Steeves. (Richard Cowan. 8s. 6d.) 
Diabolic Candelabra’ By E.R. Punshon. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Body in the Library. By Agatha Christie. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 


THE appearance of the Home Guard in a detective story is a warning 
more deadly than any red sky at morning: like the line “ Won’t you 
sit down” in a play, it is the sign manual of the mechanical, the 
obvious and the uninspired. Trouble at Wrekin Farm not only trots 
out the Home Guard, but also has a German ’plane land to take 
off a member of the Fifth Column who has obtained possession 
of a secret instrument. Luckily for us all, there are exceptions to 
every rule, and Miss Josephine Bell triumphantly retrieves this 
hopeless situation. Wrekin Farm is a quite credible place with a 
T.T. licence, a grass-drying plant, and land-girls, and it is run by a 
harassed producer-retailer whose troubles wil! win him the sympathy 
of all farmers (although his handling of his bull is open to a good 
deal of criticism). This is a guessing game with the emphasis on 
suspense and excitement rather than on logic, and of its kind it 1s 
excellent. Murder Comes Back is also a guessing-game thriller, but 
of the ninepin school—at the guessing-time so many of the suspects 
have been eliminated by death in various forms that there is little 
for the reader to do but guess right. Again, of its kind, good ; but 
this is a type of thriller that seems to have gone out of fashion 
and to be as dated as a ball dress of 1928. The Unfortunate 
Murderer is nearly very good, a nice sober story based on the 
antipathies of overworked people on the management side of a 
munitions works. The industrial background is effective and un- 
usual, and great play is made with the splendours of modern methods 
in accounting. Unfortunately, a half-Italian saboteur is knocking 
about loose in the story, and he manages to disorganise that, if not 
the factory. It is pleasant to be able to salute the quality of freshness 
in a detective story; one feels that Mr. Hull had a good deal of 
fun writing it—a nice change in the genre whose producers seem 
as a rule to be pursued by Time’s Chariot rather than to follow 
inspiration. The Unfortunate Murderer has a fair and well-planned 
puzzle and goes with a swing. 

Good Night, Sheriff, presents a s‘artling puzzle to the reader which 
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has little to do with the story. The jacket shows a picture of an 
extensively unclad young lady with green hair and eyes clutching 
an automatic pistol and manifestly seeking whom she may devour: 
there is no such young lady in the book, and the firearm used js 

.300 sporting rifle. What the Professor of English at Columbia 
University Will say when he sees the dress in which his Offering 
has reached the English public affords a pleasing speculation for 
an idle moment, but the mystery of how this particular visual image 
entered the head of. the designer of the jacket will baffle the reader 
for ever. The story is handled in an agre<sable and adult fashion, 
the puzzle is sound, fairly presented to the reader, and can be 
solved by rational means. The author’s respect for the morality of 
the killer and the question of Euthanasia can be counted on to 
provoke disagreement or uneasiness in the reader’s mind. Good 
Night, Sheriff, is a throw-back to the Wilkie Collins school of 
detective story, and very nice too. 

The Diabolic Candelabra is also a throw-back, going a good deal 
further than Collins to the terrors of Mrs. Radcliffe and Monk 
Lewis. We have the scion of a noble house living in a cave 
ornamented w.th El Greco pictures, Cellini candelabra, and patterns 
in human bones, where he discovers a cure for cancer (and 3 
rattling good essence for flavouring chocolates), and finally foully 
done away with amid no end of brou-ha-ha. The whole thing is 
absolutely absurd and rather good fun once it gets going. 

The Body in the Library is slightly sub-standard Christie. Miss 
Marple dominates the scene like bad weather at a garden party, and 
forces the critical reader on guard with her tedious mannerisms. It 
seems excessively unlikely that any killer would murder a_second 
victim merely for the sake of getting an alibi for a first murder, 
There is also a great deal of play in the story with the necessity 
of placing a body in a particular place in order to compromise a 
character, but why the elaborate and Iagoesque malice of the 
conspirators is directed against this wretched fellow is never ex- 
plained. The practice of using live bait is also to be deprecated: 
we are told that the probable third victim has a weak heart and 
would fade at any sudden shock, yet the poor man is left alone 
in the dark to be stalked by the killer. It seems unlikely that this 
method of detecting a murderer would win police approval. The 
solution seems so highly improbable that the reader is left with a 
very strong feeling that Miss Marple has succeeded in pinning the 
killings on the wrong people and that the dear old owner of the 
library ought to swing. JOHN FAIRFIELD. 


The Uncommercial Traveller 
Places. Essays by Hilaire Belloc. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 
SoME new fashion, says Mr. Belloc, is long overdue in_ literary 
“Will it,” he asks, “be mere merchandise: travel for 
gain?” To him the object of travel is a mixture of information, 
novelty and enlargement. Which is the new and which the old 
of these two fashions he leaves us to debate. 

By chance I have travelled with one whose object was mere 
merchandise: gain. In the heat of a Levantine day he would 
vanish and come back with news of a deal which would pay for 
a month of journeyings. In the Arctic he went sealing, in the 
South Seas he grew vanilla, in Hollywood he taught boxing, always 
at a profit. In the Austrian Alps he asked a party of mountaineers 
why they should bother about climbing since he could reach 
higher altitudes in his car. 

Whether that is very modern or very Phoenician Mr. Belloc may 
decide. Why I am glad to have gone huckstering abroad is because 
now I can like Mr. Belloc’s way all the more. Not that his word 
can be accepted slavishly, for travel narrows far more often than 
it enlarges: the typical English traveller is a bigot. If he sets 
out from Westminster, he cultivates ideas from Westminster in 
Xanadu or Atlantis and returns with another crop of the same 
ideas to Westminster. 

There is need to learn from Mr. Belloc the ways and means of 
enlargement. He describes how he broke his journey in a littl 
tram-train because of a simple plank which bore painted upon it, 
rather roughly, the single word “Carthage.” Yet what was it he 
saw? Around him was desolation, but to his inward eye, “Here 
had lifted the towers of that imperial city, of the city that radiated 
over the Mediterranean, and drew to itself the luxury and wealth 
of every shore.” This magnificent musing unfortunately links itself 
with a story in another chapter. 

It is of a man who became inspired with something like wor- 
ship when he saw the Acropolis of Athens rising in splendid fashion 
through the half light from the harbour of the Piraeus a little 
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fresh lot of Barneys’ arrive Sis very dis siaste ful. 
It is a wonderful toba I have smoked it for 7 years now, 
and tt certainly makes one become a‘ one-tobacco’ man. 


ellent and the well-known 


The condition of the tobacco was ex¢ 
aroma arose as soon as the lid was lifted.” 
[FROM A FAMOUS INDIAN REGIMENT.] 
However remote the place, difficult its climatic conditions, or 


unreliable the mails, there is one thing certain: Barneys is the 
same fresh, fragrant Barneys of the Blending Rooms, constant, 
unaffected, unchanged . . . everywhere ! 


Sarneys 


Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (tut strength), 1 ¢ 1 oz. 3 /sa. 
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What will your reward be for 30 . 
years of loyal service ? 
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A handsome marble clock? 


After the presentation, the handshakes and the 


‘farewells ’—what then? Will your income stop 
with your last pay envelope ? 

Don’t let this happen to you when the time comes 
to make way for someone younger. Be able to 
enjoy the rest you have earned, be able to take a 
little place in the country, be free from financial 
cares. You can. You should. Not only for 
your Own sake, but for your dependents too. 

The Confederation Life Association has a very 
simple Pension Scheme which will set your mind 
at rest for the future. May we send you details ? 
Just complete and post the Information Form 
below today. 


Confederation Life 


Association 


(Incorporated by Special Act of Canadian Parliament in 1871 as a Limited 
Company) 7, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


— 


WHITE WINGS 


HE dazzling white of full sails and seagulls’ 

pinions as they catch the sun in high relief 
against the wine-dark water seems the ideal of white- 
ness. Yet it is illusory, and the purity of sails or 
feathers is far surpassed in the standards the public 
demands from the modern laundry. Laundering is 
indeed a highly technical business, in which the 
research and service of the British chemist is of the 
first importance. The launderer has to consider the 
nature of the textile fibre in question, the fastness of 
the dyestuff with which it is coloured and the character 
of the finishing agents with which it has been treated. 
He must, for example, not only remove every speck 
of dirt or sign of stain but also take precautions 
against the sh‘inking of wool, against silk’s loss of 
sheen, and against the fading of the dyes. Dry- 
cleaning introduces another set of chemicals and its 
own range of problems. It is to the chemist that the 
launderer looks for help in purifying and softening 
his water supplies: in thoroughly wetting great 
masses of materials and in loosening and removing 
the dirt from them: and in providing an ever- 
increasing number of chemicals for determining the 
“ feel”’, colour and appearance of textiles as well 
as their resistance to wear, grime, sunshine, rain or 
perspiration. Your launderer and dry-cleaner aim 
even in wartime at returning a fabric or garment 
with all its qualities British 
chemist contributes by making this aim a possibility. 
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before true dawn. Before it was full day he discovered the sacred 
rock to be, in fact, a neighbouring warehouse, with a penthouse 
for the Parthenon and a few chimney-pots for columns. 

Schoolboys who have been deceived by the castellated towers 
of Gothic gas-works and then refuse to be “taken in” by the red- 
brick pile at St. Albans, indicate the problem of travel. It 
barely exists for Mr. Belloc; with his garnered scholarship and 
unerring sense of time and space, he knows both the past and 
present of what he is looking at. He marshals his facts so confi- 
dently that nothing seems simpler than to stand in front of his- 
tory and recognise it. Anybody who has lived long enough to 
feel kinship with the worshipper in the false dawn beyond the 
Piraeus will envy him. 

There is another side to certainty. When Mr. Belloc writes of 
“The Salvation of Spain,” and likens Civil War to a Crusade, some 
of us may be thankful for a less positive faith. “Worse luck for 
those who do not understand these things! ” says Mr. Belloc, for- 
getting that in another place he has said concerning the future, 
“We do not know, we cannot know, and the less we pretend to 
know the less the chance of making fools of ourselves.” 

M. WILLSON DISHER. 


Fiction 
Financial Times. By Ronald Fraser. (Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


Mrs. Morel. By M.H. Tiltman. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 
Our Little Town. By Adelaide Phillpotts. (Rich and Cowan. 9s.) 


Financial Times is a lively, erratic book; its theme is the plight 
from cradle to grave of the natural-born Philistine who finds himself 
inescapably the child, brother, husband and father of artists, 
eccentrics and extreme indiyidualists, none of whom can he manage, 
influence or tolerate. He becomes immensely successful, a wizard 
banker, and he lives in a whirl of irritation and confusion, to the 
din of values and exaggerations which he finds pernicious and 
ridiculous—and dies in the Queen’s Hall at the age of seventy while 
listening to his son’s Pilgrim Symphony and undergoing some kind 
of revelation. 

Because Mr. Fraser writes at speed, keeps up his design of excess, 
overstatement and satire, sustains in all directions, pro and con his 
hero, a sense of non-reality, and presents a crowd of amusingly 
mythical figures, formal, grotesque, decorative and _theatrically- 
lighted—his inverted theme, which might have been merely a state- 
ment, untenable as an effect of fireworks, develops into a sustained 
amusement, imperfect and uneven, but well worth reading, and con- 
taining much that is colourful and out of the common. Hit or miss 
anyway, it is non-pedestrian, and aims at being an entertainment. 
And, since we mentioned fireworks, it might be likened to one of 
the great Victorian set pieces of that art, of Crystal Palace days ; for 
it assembles the ’eighties, ’nineties and pre-1914 years in baroque 
apotheosis of philistinism, politics and aesthetics, which is good fun, 
if you are in the mood, and holds the eye—but which is also, 
nostalgically and exasperatedly, a tribute. 

Titian Woollacombe, son of William Longfellow Woollacombe, 
R.A., who was famous for his pictures of cows, had a poetess for 
a mother and had brothers and sisters called Perugino, Carpaccio, 
Rubens, Francesca, Ingres, Lippi, &c. They all grew up in an 
enormous house in West Kensington in the last thirty years of the 
nineteenth century. Titian, because he liked money and became a 
banker, was cut out of his father’s will. But the story need not 
concern us; it is a parable to carry Mr. Fraser’s exuberant interest 
in the excesses and self-expressions of a period and class which began 
to look odd when the aeroplane and movie came in, and which is 
now pretty well buried in the general rubble of air-raids. The 
book is not really a novel, since its author is content to joke and 
generalise on character and emotions, sweeping them in broadly, 
as Woollacombe, R.A., would not have handled his cows. The 
novel is properly the field of the particular—but Mr. Fraser allows 
himself to be a novelist in that sense only when he turns to objects 
and settings. For these he has an exaggerated passion, a realist’s 
mania; but people and feelings he prefers to leave cloudy—and 
sometimes, in spite of his sense of absurdity, he exacts too much 
that is lyrical of them. His danger indeed is his tendency to speak 
with the Voice Beautiful. But in the adventures and frustrations 
of Titian Woollacombe—a non-realistic, symbolised, inflated Soames 
Forsyte—he has built up a curious, lively design of the past. 

Mrs. Tiltman and Miss Phillpotts show, by contrasting methods 
but to the same consolatory and reasonable end, the English village 
drawing up to the present war. Mrs. Tiltman is the more emotional 
and personal writer ; she is not concerned, as Miss Phillpotts is, with 
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ACROSS 


. Nowadays one might say they are 
rot certificate-conscious. 
9. Bagged by the Tories? 
10. It sounds a good piece. 
11. A letter at last. 
2. One might expect this architectural 
feature to get worn away. 
. Father with a little jollification in 
progress. 
15. Associated with 
and off. 
17. Aries with buttons. 
19. Evidently she is not out of her wits. 
20. When, by deduction, Caesar was at 
least as good as his word. 
22. Resin. 
24. One doesn’t care to have it taken 
out of one. 
25. It's simply disastrous. 
26. Not a man from Down Under. 


= 


w 


“pure ablution” on 


DOWN 


* Stull in thy right hand carry gentle 
—-— To silence envious tongues.” 
(Shakespeare.) 

One can’t get it at home. 

Old fate of grapes. 

Hock, an old vintage. 

Game favoured by the Northumber- 
land Fusiliers? 

7. He makes tea or rugs. 


w 


Sy Py 


8. Period when Parliament really dis- 
tinguished itself, perhaps. 

9. Politician always welcome’ as a 
guest? (4, §, 3.) 

14. Forgiveness. 

16. For storage on the metric system. 

18. Last past the post with a letter 
missing. 

19. Carrying record. 

21. Seventeen but unobserved. 

23. Formerly surrounded by water. 
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The winner of Crossword No. 176 is Miss F. E. ee Cliff Cottage, 


Stoke Gabriel, S. Devon. 
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Sov Prisoners 


of Wav 


ROTHMANS CIGARETTES DUTY FREE—POST FREE 


As the largest mail-order 
cigarette manufacturers, 
Rothmans are exceptionally 
well equipped to despatch 
gift parcels to Prisoners of 
War, Civilian Internees in 
Enemy territories, and 
members of H.M. Forces 
Overseas. 


postage, as shown in table 
below. 

For a very reasonabie sum, 
therefore, you can keep 
your friend well supplied 
with good smoking. 
Examples of some of 
Rothmans most popular gift 
parcels are given below. 





PARCEL 
CONTAINING 
Rothmans Navy Cut 200 
Medium Cigarettes - 3/ bl 








Pall Mall 
Mixture Tobacco 


200 Rothwens Navy Cut 
Medium and $ Ib. Pall 
Mall Standard Mixture - 





Prisoners of War and | 
Civil Internees 


Santee |5/- per Alb (Minimum) | 5/9 per 4 Ib. (Minimum) 





H.M. Forces Overseas. 
H.M. Ships in Commission 


500 200 | 500 
8/9 4/3 | (10/3 





8/6 10/- 














All parcels for Prisoners of 
War are despatched DUTY 
FREE and post free. 

Similar parcels can be sent 
to H.M. Forces Overseas 
(except India) and H.M. 
Ships Personnel on Active 
Commission, at _ slightly 
higher rates, which include 


Complete details and prices, 
together with the special 
order form which should be 
used, are contained in Price 
List No. 794A. Ask to see 
a copy at any Rothman 
branch, or send a post- 
card to Rothmans, 5, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W.1. 
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138 THE SPECTATOR, 
exact details in rural evolution, or with the debating points of 
scientist, socialist and pacifist ; she gives her own sense of the past, 
in houses, traditions, habits and the twisted patterns of love. Miss 
Phillpotts keeps her own final emotion out of this book, and offers 
only a naturalistic pattern of the obvious conflicts, domestic and 
social, in a small community of the present day. She makes her 
characters argue too much for truth perhaps, and she sacrifices 
individualism to dialectical rules of thumb—whereas in Mrs. Morel 
the shoe is on the other foot. But both authors offer sound and 
pleasing pictures of contemporary life in English country places. 
Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notice 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1942. 





30s.) 

THE preparation of a volume like The Statesman’s Year-Book at a 
time like the present is a perplexing as well as a laborious task, for 
conditions are changing daily, and few of the changes, it may be 
hoped, will be permanent. With perhaps undue conservatism—or 
pessimism—the editor has left Ethiopia under the head of Italy, an 


Macmillan. 


allocation which he should feel able to revise in his next issue. On 
the other hand, under the section “ Additions,” some very useful 
information about conditions in Vichy France is included. Inci- 


dentally, the main article on France mentions the little-known fact 
that “by a decree of March, 1941, the monks of the Grande 
Chartreuse again received official recognition, and were allowed to 
return to France.” The Year-Book, it need hardly be said, is as 
indispensable as ever to any student of foreign affairs. 


AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


FINANCE 


THERE is still the seeming paradox of good markets in Throgmorton 
Street in face of far from good news from the war fronts, and so, 
I am convinced, it must continue. While there is precious little 
incentive to open up fresh financial commitments, there is nothing 
to be gained by masterly inactivity. Investors refuse to sell, and 
prices simply do not go down. So far as gilt-edged stocks are 
concerned, the Treasury’s recent decision over War Bonds is a 
Significant pointer. For the present, at any rate, Whitehall is 


In the Wheat-Kernel, Nature stores rich 
hoards of life-giving Vitamin B. In HOVIS 


the wheat-germ is present in greater abundance. 
That is why it is so rich in vital protein and 
nerve-phosphates. Use up every scrap of 
daily HOVIS—it’s a valuable food and much 
too good to waste. 
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content to hold on to the existing interest structure without attempt- 
ing to break into new ground. This seems to me to be the path 
of wisdom, since a rebuff might inflict a serious blow on investment 
morale. In the speculative groups, buyers still hold the whip-hand, 
and are likely to keep it unless the war news begins to look really 
ugly. 

RICHARD THOMAS RESULTS 


After the resumption of ordinary dividends it is a little surprising 
that the full accounts of Richard Thomas and Co. should reveal a 
moderate decline in trading profits. For the year to March 31st 
trading results of the group were down from £3,999,762 to £3,541,6I1, 
which seems to fulfil the chairman’s forecast at last year’s meeting 
that the tinplate side of the business was not very promising, 
Fortunately, from the dividend standpoint, the interest bill was 
£43,100 less, and whereas a year ago £363,677 was provided for 
special writing down of stocks, the only similar charge on this 
occasion is one of £100,000 applied in writing down old coke-ovens 
at Redbourn. Profit, before tax, was thus only slightly lower at 
£2,027,535, against £2,181,375, amd as the tax provision was down 
from £1,671,036 to £1,425,000, the net figure after tax was £92,000 
up at £580,422. Provision under the War Damage Act was £95,000, 
against £200,000, general reserve has again received a transfer of 
£100,000, and in the accounts of the parent company the carry- 
forward has been increased by £102,400 to £255,631. That the 
board has acted conservatively, as would be expected, is apparent 
from the addition to the carry-forward and the further strengthening 
of the group’s finances. Debenture liabilities have been reduced by 
£450,000 and liquid resources have been increased. It also appears, 
from the rise in the stock-in-trade and work in progress items, that 
the scale of operations has been enlarged. Quoted just over par to 
yield a fraction under § per cent., the 6s. 8d. ordinary shares are 
worth holding as a lock-up speculation. At 29s. 3d. the £1 pre- 
ferences, yielding over 6! per cent., on the 10 per cent. dividend, 
look to me the better value for money. 

PARTINGTON STEEL PLAN 

At long last the liquidator of Partington Steel and Iron has brought 
forward his plan for distributing the assets, and very ingenious they 
are. Holders of the Second and Third Preference capital are given 
three offers, two of them a combination of Second Preference shares 
in Lancashire Steel and cash, the third full repayment in cash. The 
Lancashire Steel £1 Second Preferences, carrying a 5! per cent. non- 
cumulative dividend, are valued at par for the purpose of the offer 
and should command this price in the market when dealings begin. 
One now wonders how long it will be before Pearson and Knowles 
follows Partington into voluntary liquidation, thus paving the way 
for the final winding-up of the affairs of Armstrong Whitworth 
Securities. Although one cannot yet be sure, it looks as if the 
Pearson and Knowles’ preference capital, embracing three classes, will 
be fully covered by the time the curtain is rung down. 





COMPANY MEETING 


FIAARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 











Tue fifty-seventh annual general meeting of Harland and Wolff, Limited, 
was held yesterday at the Grand Central Hotel, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

Sir Frederick E. Rebbeck, D.L., J.P., chairman of the company, 
presided. ‘ 

The Secretary, Mr. A. T. Marshall, read 
meeting and report of the auditors. 

The Chairman said he was again unable, for obvious reasons, to make 


the notice convening the 


his usual speech embracing the company’s activities. He therefore 
formally moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 
Mr. John Craig seconded the resolution, which was carried 


unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Mr. F. G. Dunlop and Mr. Wm. Strachan, Jr., 
were re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co, 
were reappointed. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTION OF 








17; PER CENT. 





THE annual general meeting of the General Electric Company, Limited, 
was held on July 30th at Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

The Right Hon. Lord Hirst of Witton, the chairman and managing 
director, presided. The secretary (Mr. Leslie C. Gamage) read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman circu- 
lated with the report and accounss and taken as read: 

I am again following the practice, now become standard, of including 
my remarks to the stockholders with the balance-sheet and directors’ 
report. I do not intend to add anything to them at the actual meeting, 
which I anticipate will be purely formal. be 

I can add but little to the directors’ report of the company’s activities 
during the year. I can assure you, however, you have every reason to be 
proud of your company and of the vital part it is playing. _ 

As regards export, you are aware of the difficulties with which we have 
to contend, and I can only say I am amazed at the volume of shipments 
we have been able to maintain, thanks to the efforts of our export staff and 
the skill and courage of the officers and men of the Navy and Merchant 
Service 

POSITION IN THE FAR EAST 

The losses we have suffered in the Far East, mentioned in the report, 
are naturally somewhat severe, though, foreseeing the danger, we consider- 
ably reduced our commitments in that part of the world—we have pro- 
vided for all losses incurred in this year’s accounts. Much as we regret 
the material loss, we regret still more that so many of our staff have lost 
their liberty and are now in the hands of the enemy, so far as our 
information goes. Those not serving with the Forces stayed at their 
posts to the end, but I am glad to say that our staff in Burma finally 
reached safety in India. All wives and children, too, were safely evacuated 
save only the wife of our manager in Hong-kong, who, being a trained 
nurse, gallantly volunteered to stay on—we are seeing that suitable 
provision is made for all of them. 


EFFECT OF E.P.T. on Post-War PROVISION 


Whilst our efforts must necessarily be congentrated on the present needs 
we cannot afford entirely to neglect the future, and we are doing what we 
can to plan for the post-war period. Financially, as I said last year, 
Excess Profits Tax at 100 per cent. deprives us of the opportunity to 
provide, as we would wish, to meet the needs and difficulties which will 
follow the war. In a big company greater activity, such as we have 
today, inevitably means that we have to incur additional expenditure in 
many directions, which is not allowable as a deduction for tax, but which 
we, as prudent directors, have to write off from the year’s profits. Such 
provisions as these fall, therefore, entirely on the net profits available for 
distribution amongst our stockholders, and in this year, coupled with 
increased taxation, have prevented us from placing any sum to provision 
for war contingencies as we did last year. We recommend, however, a 
continuance of the dividend at the same rate as last year, i.e., a dividend 
of 10 per cent. and a bonus of 7} per cent. 

It may interest you to know that our War Savings Campaign, to which 
I referred in my last report, has met with great success. Our employees 
are now contributing at the rate of £250,000 per annum, nearly twice the 
amount contributed in the previous year. I need hardly say our efforts 
we continuing. 


‘TRIBUTE EXECUTIVE AND STAFF 

Today one is apt to hear only the criticisms, generally made without 
full knowledge of the facts, now of management, now of workpeople. 
There is too much emphasis on deficiencies, which are exceptional, and 
too little on achievements, which are general. Personally, I pay tribute to 
both management and worker—to the management for its skill and 
resource in dealing effectively and without fuss with the hundred and one 
ever-changing problems that have to be faced, and so enabling production 
to flow unchecked, and to the staff and work-people for their unwearying 
loyalty and perseverance with their work. 


TO 


EMPLOYEES SERVING WITH H.M. Forces 


Nor can we ever forget those 4,000 employees of ours serving with 
H.M. Forces. We endeavour to keep in personal touch with all of them, 
and their cheery and confident letters provide a ready answer to those 
misguided woe-mongers who sometimes seek to decry the men in our 
Army and other fighting Services. Forty-two of these brave men have 
given their lives for freedom, 17 are missing, and 23 reported as prisoners 
of war; two have won the D.F.C., three the D.F.M., and one an M.C., 
two M.M.s and two George Medals ; six others have been mentioned in 
despatches. 

To all these empiovees of ours, officers and men in the Forces, 
managers, staff and workpeople in our factories and offices, I tender my 
thanks and yours. The outlook may be. dark at the moment, but we are 
absolutely confident that the joint efforts of these, and men like these, will 
pull us through to victory. 


aseana 
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GREECE 


Exclusive News and Views 


Those interested in the cause of Greece are reading “ Hellas ’’ the 
Greek National Weekly printed in both Greek and English. 
“Hellas’*’— the voice of Greece — contains inside news of 


Greek affairs and articles of current interest and high literary 
merit by prominent English and Greek writers. 


@ 3d. weekly, from Bookstalls and Stationers or from Hellas Publishing Co., Ltd. 
16, Park Street, London 


LLAS) 


W.!. Post free—8/6 for 6 months, !7/- for 12 months 





























SAFEGUARD THEIR FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of adversity after Service, may 
count on the help of the British Legion. A legacy to 
HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan House, Richmond, Surrey, will 
benefit ALL ranks of ALL Services; their families too. 




















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. Deposits for fixed 
periods received 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised m this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





ECOG NITION 

King on the 
plainly recognise 
Cigar. And for only 
finer smoke! 


TEST. Look for the 
Band and youwidl 
King Six as a fine 
10}d. there’s no 











PERSONAL 

YANCER SUFFERER. Poor man, net income for self 

( and wife 12s. 6d. per week. Funds for nourishment 

urgently needed Jewellery gratefully received. Please 

help. Case 157/42 NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 
2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey 


ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- 
| TION urgently plead help for lady aged 46, incapaci- 
tated by ,ur trouble from earning her living (Case 216). 
Appeal ‘* 74 Brook Green, London, 6. 

ON’T GO BARE-HEADEDL but Ladies’ and Gentle- 

men’s old felt hats are very valuable to GUY’S 
mMOSPITAL, S.E.1. Please send to APPEAL SECRETARY. 
| UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. ‘end 3d, in stamps for 


first iesson to S, R, DutTon, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
A “BERMALINE” and enjoy the world’s finest 
q 
4 ead Absolutely pure, quickly nourishin 
* Bermaline”’ ensures security from digestive troubles. As 
Baker, or write BERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 
| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 
4d copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McPartane (C), 
Ihe Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
PAINTINGS and WATER ¢ Ol OURS by LIVING 
ARTISTS, also important works by Fantin-Latour, 
Charles Conder, P. Wilson Steer, O M., James Pryde, etc. 
—Lecer GALLERY, 13 Old Bond Street 
| PEFRESH YOURSELF Engl Country, 
\ Descriptive List (4d st free) 
160 INNS and HOTEL S 
Le’s REFRESHMENT Hot ASSOCIATION, Ltp 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 
Q\HOR I STORY WRITING Send 4d. stamps tor 
s booklet describing world-famous postal course.— 
REGENyY INSTITUT Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8 
RGI WANTED.—Home Movie Pro- 


| ILI R« -TLY 
. ectors (al nd Talkies. Modern Cameras, Leica, 
relle and similar ; Accessories, 

lop prices paid.— 
Heaton, Ltp., 127 New Bond Street, W.1. and 
and a!! “* City Sale © branches 


Retina, Roll el flex, x 
Microscopes and Binoculars 


Contax, 
| nlargers. 
W ALLAC! 
L ranches 
_— PEWRITING.—Sybil Rang, Literary, Medical, Legal, 

&c Fxpert work. Long experience.—17 Hampstead 
Hill Gardens, N.W.3. Tel.: Hampstead 3854. Mod. terms. 








\ *ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, or Out 

of Order. Top prices “‘? Send reg. Cash or 
ffer. by return.—Kay’s (S.N.), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4 


ty /L cannot afford to let your mind rust. Develop your 

atent literary tastes by studying in spare time under 
the tialf Fees scheme of the London School of Journalism. 
Sta! fournalism, Free-Lance Journalism, Fiction, Poetry, 
Radio Plays. Personal coaching by correspondence, no 
curtailment or time limit. Free advice and book “ Writing 





tor the Press" trom Prossectus Dept.. ¢7 Gordon Square 
Wc. Mus. 4574 
APPOINTMENT 


W' S17 RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 


SERVIC F OF YOUTH. 

Applications are invited from qualified men and women 
for the appointment of Drama Organiser. The duties will 
be mainly concerned with the fostering and development of 
dramatic work in youth clubs and societies within the scope 
of the Service of Youth as defined in Board of Education 
Circu'ars Previous experience of club or social work 
among adolescents is essential 4 high standard of general 
education and wide experience of dramatic activity, together 
with initiative, knowledge of young people and ability to 
train leaders are expected ; experience as a public speaker is 
desirable Salary <cale £300-£15-£400 In fixing the 
initia! salary allowance may be made for outstanding quali- 
Post is superannuable. 


fications and or experience The 
The consent of the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
will be necessary to the appointment of a woman who is 
between 20 and 31 vears of age 

Form application and particulars of the duties and 
conditions may be obtained from the EDUCATION OFFICER, 
County Hall, Wakefield. Last date for the receipt of appli- 


cations 24th August, 1942 





Large Department for Books on Politics. 


FOYLES 


FINEST STOCA \ THE WORLD 
New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Catalogues free. Books bought 
113-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C. 
Open 9 a.m.—6 p.m. including Saturday 
Te'ephon> Gerrard 5669 (!1> ines 
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SPECTATOR, 





BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 










ELLERMANS 


CITY> HALL 


LINES 






Tudor Court, 
obham, Surrey. 

Tower Building, Liverpool. 

Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, 
Dumbartonshire. 


OUTINGS. 


Fairmile Park Road, 





rT} ir <cursion to 
put Sea g tos ‘ub titute a day in 
Ey For fo ur poor women and children 
I s tl nt away from eir depressing 
sis ag t boon and it works wonders 
I Party ynsists of » 30 to 40 women or 
I , and they are taken by ordinary "bus right 
) I What a delight it is for them to see 
green grass, beautif trees, lovely flowers, and to 
t singing of the birds! 
yw ny will you kindly provide this wonderful 
TRE Aq The cost is 3s. 6d. per person rhis 
includes “bus fare, a substantial meat square for 
lunch, and a splendid tea. 
A donation towards this Day in the Country Fund, 


nd, will be gratefully received 


or for our General Fu 
and acknowledged by Wm. Wilkes, Secretary, 
FIELD LANE — ero 
ounded 1841), 
Vine Hill, Clerkenwell thee London, E.C.1. 











luding Purchase Taz 


‘ficient service is unbeatable. The clean, 





comf of Eclipse Blades (now in 
the pattern) amply repays the 
pers to obtain them, while supplies 
are 

t Re ers 





EDUCATIONAL 
AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
| SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be 

taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, 5.W.1, or 

Che Hall, Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. 

For prospectus apply to The Secretary. 
AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

GENTLEWOMEN, 

Duke STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.Tr. 

May. 6626-7, and Resident Branch in Surrey. 


ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C, 
UBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 
BOOK. 


FOR 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Association 
of Preparatory Schools. 
Consult re Schools, Careers, &c. By post ris, ss 
___ DEANE AND SONS, 31 Museum Street, W. 


~ CHELSEA ZIONIST SOCIETY. 


You are cordially invited to 


A PUBLIC MEETING 


CAXTON HALL, CAXTON ST.,S.W.1 
THURSDAY, 13th AUGUST, 1942, 


at 7.30 p.m. 
whic h will be addressed by 


The Right Hon. LORD WEDGWOOD 


and 


A. L. EASTERMAN, M.A., LLB. 














“The Jewish Fighting Force’ 
Chairman: BARNETT JANNER, Esq.,BA 


(Chairman of the Zionist Federation. Hon. Sec. of Parlia 
mentary Palestine Committee and Jewish Fighting Force 
Committee). 


Hon. Sec. Miss E. SELBY, 25, Ranelagh Avenue, S.W.6, 





NUMBER ONE 


CRISP 













He: Must keep my mind clear 
for to-day’s big job. 

She: That’s why you're having a 
Vita-Weat breakfast. 

He: It’s certainly easy on the f 
digestion. 

She: It’s got plenty of Vitamin B 
in it, too. ; 

He: And it tastes as good as = 
it’s good for you. 

She: Easy on it, though. We can’t . 
get as much as we’d like. 

He: We'll ration ourselves now 
—but we'll go all out on 
Vita-Weat after the war. 

Packets 1/6 

When loose 1/4 per 't 








4a Weat 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd. 
Makers of Famous Biscusts 








Press (1940), 
Friday, August 7, 


Britain by St. CurMents 


W.C.1 


Lrp., 
1942, 
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